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Where did you come from, baby dear? 

Out of the everywhere into here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle and 
spin? 

Some of the starry spikes left in. 

Where did you get that little tear? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and 
high ? : 

A soft hand stroked it as it went by. 


_ What makes your cheek like a warm, white 


rose ? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 
Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels at once gave me a kiss. 
Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 
—Good Words for the Young. 


_-e- _— bd 


A WOMAN'S EXECUTION, PARIS, MAY, '71. 
BY EDWARD KING. : : 


Sweet-breathed and young— 
The people’s daughter: 
No nerves unstrung— 
Going to slaughter! 


“Good morning, friends! 

You'll love us better— 
Make us amends: 

We’ve burst your fetter! 
“How the sun gleams! 

(Women are snarling) ; 
Give me your beams, 

Liberty’s darling! 
“Marie’s my name— 

Christ’s mother bore it! 
That badge? No shame; 

Glad that I wore it!” 
(Hair to her waist; 

Limbs like a Venus; 
Robes are displaced ;) 

“Soldiers! please screen us! 
“He at the front? 

That is my lover: 
Stood all the brunt; 

Now the fight’s over! 
“Powder and bread 

Gave out together. 
Droll! to be dead 

In this bright weather! 
“Jean, boy! we might 

Have married in June! 
This the wall? Right! 

Vive la Commune !”” 





I think that most of the women who ask for 
suffrage have as yet hardly faced, in thought, 
the new responsibilities it will bring. The 
perpetual difiiculty of deciding between men 
and measures, for instance, in political action! 
For whom shiil we vote? John Jones, who 
is honest on tie wrong side, or Jobn Smith, 


‘who is a little Lit dishonest on the right side? 


Smith rates No. 1 as far as concerns the opin- 
ions to which he is committed, but only No. 2 
as to his personal character; while Jones, 
whose morals are No. 1, contributes those good 
morals to sirengthen doctrines which hardly 
come up to No. 2. It is a hard comparison. 

Yet it is one which men have to make and 
to act upon a‘ almost every election. If some 
arrangement could be made to put all the sin- 
ners into one party and all the saints into 
another, how convenient it would be! Young 
voters always assume it to be so; probably 
most women, at their first election, would 
think itso. But atthe second election they 
will have to face the stern alternative, meas- 
ures or men. It will be a new experience. 
Nothing else in their experience is comparable 
to it. If a woman finds that she has chosen 
the wrong cook, there is the door; if the wrong 
guardian for her children, there is the Supreme 
Court; if even the wrong husband, there is 
Indiana. But vote for the wrong President, 
and you have four years of remorse, even if 
you console yourself with the empty luxury of 
an impeachment trial. Vote for the wrong 
Governor, and you find yourself marrying in 
haste and regretting at leisure. 

And the worst of it is that nobody can give you 
a single plain rule of action. You must judge 
for yourself in each new case. Nobody votes 
always for measures, irrespective of men. No- 
body can look only at-the men and ignore the 
measures. Whoever sets up either rule is 
booked for an inconsistency within a twelve- 
month. How sharply our good “Warrington” 
reproves those silly women among us who had 
any scruples as to the moral standing of their 
associates on the platform, and contrasted it 
with the good sense of men who freely consort 
in politics with all kinds of “scalawags.” But 
I notice when it comes to the point, he, too, 
has scruples about men as well as measures; 
like the barber in “Nicholas Nickleby,” he 
must draw the line somewhere, only whereas 
the barber drew it at bakers, he, draws it at 
Butlers, 

Not being at present a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, I am fortunately not bound to enter on 
her local politics. I will, therefore, only say 
that I have more sympathy with our friend’s 
later squeamishness than with his former 
pooh-poohing of that attribute; far more than 
with the inexplicable latitude now taken by 
our other friends, Wendell Phillips and the 
editor of the Nationul Standard. Of course 
we cannot stipulate that every nominee should 
be a saint, for then neither men nor women 
would have much use for their ballots, but 
there are limits after all. If your house is on 
fire you do not ask for a certificate of church 
membership from every man who runs with 
the machine; but if you see among them an 
individual who has a taste for petty larceny 
you keep an eye on him, and manage to 
have him kept in the background. I have 
served in the anti-slavery movement with men 
whom I believed to be uncommon scoundrels, 
and the result justified the belief; but. we did 
not put them in command of the ship. A 
man may be of some use as an advocate of the 
prohibitory law, and yet may give whiskey- 
punch suppers and champagne breakfasts, but 
it would be absurd to put such a man into 
office and call it a triumph of temperance. 
When you fee a lawyer for his legal advice. 
about your property, you look only to the 
acuteness of his professional judgment; but 
before you assign your property to him as trus- 
tee, you inquire as to his honesty. It is so 
in deciding on your candidate; you must ask 
both what he professes and what he is; and 
perhaps the rule is best laid down by that phi- 
losopher in “Festus,” who says: — 


“I go for measures, not for men, but think 
Some little may depend upon the men; : 
Something in fires depends upon the grate.’ 


T. W. HH. 
— oe - 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


A rainy day in this quietest of country vil- 
lages. A soft gray sky, the air musical with 
birds—no doubt they all have water-proof suits 
—and the odor of the wonderful Japan lilies 
floating in at the open window. In every di- 
rection is the dense foliage of great trees, mo- 
tionless in the still air, heavy with moisture, 
but thrilled through with the soft patter of the 
summer rain. What a morning for an uninter- 
rupted chat; the “dim religious light,” the 
audible stillness, the heavy perfume, are like 
so many golden keys for opening the heart, 
Dear reader of the JouRNAL, take the chair 
opposite and let us be sociable. 





I have put great constraint upon my inclina- 
tions during the last four weeks, in telling you 
never a word of this inland Eden to which 
Brown Eyes and I betook ourselves just as the 
great city, of which this is the unpretending 
namesake, grew intolerable with the heat of 
the dog-days. How picturesque ‘he beauty of 
the far hills, and the quiet homes dotting the 





sexes, a great and greatly-needed work might 
be done. More light upon all these subjects is 
one of the great needs of humanity, and such 
a sensible, delicate and reverent treatment of 
them as will lift them up from the slough of 
animality into which they have fallen and 
place them on the plane of the highest spirit- 
uality. It does not seem to me that the exist- 
ing social science organizations are at all ade- 
quate to meet this need. They reach neither 


landscape; how charming this fair village, coy ; the heights nor depths of the subjects treated. 


as a Puritan maiden, withdrawing its skirts | 


daintily from the dust and noise of the great 
thoroughfares! How grateful to weary brains 
and over-taxed nerves the hospitable home, 
the cool shadows, the restful stillness! All 
these things have been around me, stolen into 
my heart, made peaceful and glad my life; 
why should they not overflow at the point of 
my pen? 

It is worth while to be exiled from the green 
of the hills, the shadow and silence of the 
woods, the murmur of running brooks, were it 
only for the keen delight of returning to them. 
It is not those who spend their lives in the 
country who enjoy it most, but the wearied 
denizens of the town, coming back to the eter- 
nal freshness and beauty, as a tired child seeks 
rest in the arms of its mother. But here 
comes Brown Eyes with the morning mail. 
Let us see what it contains, and enjoy together 
the good things that it brings. Here is a letter 
from a shy maiden whose poet-soul is begin- 
ning to blossom into verse. It comes from the 
sea-side, and is sweet and suggestive as the 
voices in the shells:— 


I am still here by the sea, where I wish 
most of my life might be passed. How soon 
we grow to people and places, unmindful of 
the pain of separation that comes so soon. I 
wanted you with me last night to enjoy the 
sunset, glorious as adream of heaven. The 
sunsets and the young girls fresh from school 
are the best things here. There is one who 
magnetizes me to the past, and seems to show 
me ae over again. I am still dreaming 
with Harris in the Earthly Paradise, and send 
the last echo of his delicious melody in my 
brain :— 

“THE LAND EAST OF THE SUN. 
“Oh, could I read the riddle of thy words, 

Then were a whole life’s meaning won to me. 
The meaning of a summer day, when birds 

Are singing their sweet life out to the sky, 

And all the earth o’erflows to fill the eye 

With beauty, and the heart with ecstacy. 

Alas for us that it is hard to see! 


“The oer thought, the dream within the 


ream, 
Oh, is it to be heard by mortal ear? 

With hues unspeakable the far hills teem ; 
The streams and trees, earth’s sunlit hues, 


are song, 
Swelling the breath of worship all day long. 
Dulled are the ears too used to sounds of 
wrong; 
Alas for us, the song is hard to hear! 


“Yet with a voice from God I feel it come, 
Oh, still and small, heard underneath the 
noise 
Of all the vexed world, a voice from home, 
Divinely sweet—what is it thou wouldst 


speak ? 
With trembling fear the fainting heart grows 
weak, 
And we in vain thy mystic meanings seek. 
Woe, that we cannot hear aright God’s voice !” 


And here, fragrant with the breath of the 
pines and bracing as the mountain breeze, 
comes a message from the Adirondacks: ‘*We 
shall soon leave for home, but spite of the at- 
tractions of that well-beloved spot:it will be a 
great trial to turn my back on these grand old 
hills; You have no idea how lazy I have been, 
for I cannot work here nor anywhere in the 
country. Nature is too much for me, and I find 
it quite a struggle.even to writeletters. I keep 
looking up at the clouds or watching the 
shadows drifting over the mountains, or the 
aspens shivering in the wind, or some other 
of the dreamy and delicious things forever 
floating before my eyes.” 

Back in the city, by and by, this nature-lov- 
ing idler will be one of the busiest workers, 
weaving into golden verse or brilliant essay 
the inspiration of the summer days. And here, 
freighted with items of foreign news, is a spicy 
letter from across the sea. M.D. Conway has 
been to the miracle play; Kate Field thinks of 
going to Ems; Miss Faithfull has added to all 
her usual work the care of an incurably sick 


father; Senator Wilson wins his way to all | 


hearts by his frankness, cordiality and good 
sense; and Dr. Minnie Putnam tarries in 
Paris, held by the fascinations of a “difficult 
case’; and here, crowning the list of letters, is 
one from Mrs. L. B. Chandler, full of hope and 
earnestness and anew plan of work:— 

I am impressed with the necessity and 
practicability of an educational work on a 
large scale being begun among women, with a 
view to making them acquainted with their 
duties as women, and more especially as moth- 
ers. While it is undoubtedly true that in all 
questions involving the well-being of society 
men are no less interested than women, it is 
also true that there are many questions of 
vital importance, which for the present, at 
least, cannot be discussed in mixed assemblies. 
If women of thought and culture would crys- 
tallize into organizations for an interchange of 
views, and the dissemination among women of 
needed information on such subjects as parent- 
age, the care and training of children, the edu- 
cation of the young and the relations of the 











A wise selfishness on the part of society seems 
the highest motive power that it proposes, but 
there is an absolute necessity for the exercise 


| of the highest Christian benevolence—such a 


benevolence as the Christianity of the day 
knows practically little about. The great need 
of the hour, it seems to me, is vital faith and 
thoroughness in teaching the obligations and 
the responsibilities of life. 

For my own part of the work which I have 
in view, I have a well defined plan, and two 
things I earnestly desire to see accomplished 
as — as may be: A frank and free ex- 

ression of thought on these subjects from the 
ess educated classes, with a view to under- 
standing their needs, and the means of publish- 
ing and circulating tracts adapted to these 
needs. They should be brief statements, clear- 
ly and chastely expressed, of the facts and 
principles which it is important that all wo- 
men should know, but about which, for the 
most part, they are lamentably ignorant. 

We have not finished the letters, dear reader, 
but I fear I am trespassing upon your time. 
The rain still patters softly, and looking up 
from the page where I write I catch the gleam 
of scarlet leaves on a distant tree. The sum- 
mer is waning—faster and faster all our to- 
morrows become yesterdays, and the weeks, 
that seem no longer than days, sweep by us 
and are gone. CELIA BURLEIGH. 

BROOKLYN, Conn. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe has just pub- 
lished an essay on the “Devil.” 


Mrs. Clemmer Ames thinks that Alice Cary 
wrote too much and Pheebe too little. 

Mrs. Bliss Smith, of Londonderry, N. H., 
has worked as shoemaker for more than forty 
years. 

Miss Georgia Benedict, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has been licensed as a preacher in the 
Methodist church. 

Miss Clara Barton is in France, visiting the 
devastated districts, and looking after the ne- 
cessities of the people. 

Mrs. Ellen Tupper, of Brighton, Iowa, is in- 
structing a class at Des Moines, in the art of 
raising and caring for bees. 


Miss Agnes Strickland has received a pen- 
sion of $500 per annum from the British gov- 
ernment in recognition of her historical works. 

“Howard Glyndon,’’ of the New York Even- 
ing Mail, is almost stone deaf, but is a dapper, 
bright-eyed and smart little woman, for all 
that. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company’s 
office at San Landre, Cal., has been placed 
under the entire charge of a girl not yet twen- 
ty years old. 

Miss Ada Shriver, daughter of Dr. John W. 
Shriver, of Dayton, has received the appoint- 
ment of instructor of painting in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Mrs. Conway is busily engaged upon her 
section of the Western Maryland Railroad. 
She is said to have been an active and ener- 
getic contractress. — 

Mrs. Mary Ann Cleveland, of Maquoketa, 
Iowa, has sued ten saloon-keepers of that city 
for $5000 damages done her by furnishing liq- 
uor to ber husband. 

Miss Josephine Weimlich is the leader of 
the Vienna female orchestra of twenty-six 
young ladies, which appears, for the first time 
in America, at New York, on the 11th prox. 

Mrs. C. D. Moulton, doubtless the finest 
musical amateur we have in the United States, 
is about to become a professional, Mr. Max 
Strakosch having engaged her for a series of 
concerts. 

A committee of Mormon women are out in 
acard calling upon their sisters in Utah to 
vote for “virtuous” men only. Can aman be 
virtuous who has more than one wife? is 
one of the great moral questions of the day. 


A good many ladies would like to have ex- 
Senator Latham, of California, for a husband. 
He lately conveyed to his wife as “a token of 
his affection” a house and grounds in the 
choicest part of San Francisco, valued at $300,- 
000. 

After a contest in the courts, Mrs. Henry A, 
Wise, Jr., has just received the full amount 
of the insurance, with interest and costs, on 
the life of ber late husband, Rev. Henry A. 
Wise, Jr., of Baltimore. The amount was 
about $23,000, 

Clara Gottschalk, sister of the dead pianist, 
has visited the Emperor of Brazil in London, 
and gained his promise to look up her broth- 
er’s effects when he went home. Gottschalk 


left large quantities of manuscript music, 
much jewelry, and an autobiography almost 
complete. 

In addition to her able lecture on “Woman 
and her Abilities,” Miss Minnie C. Swayze 
has prepared for the coming season a very in- 
teresting lecture, entitled ‘Santo Domingo.” 
A young, fresh, well balanced mind can hard- 
ly fail to give new significance to this already 
much-discussed subject. 


What a crowning qualification is that which 
is set forth in the conclusion of an advertise- 
ment found in a London newspaper! Read 
and ponder :— 

“A barrister’s daughter (thirty-five), healthy, 
good-tempered, and cheerful, desires a matron- 
ship; is experienced in applying the birch rod. 
Address,’ ete. 

At Bristol, England, the other day. a respec- 
tably dressed woman, who was in great men- 
tal distress, was arrested as “disorderly.” Be- 
fore the magistrate she stated that she had 
been sold by her husband to another man for 
£50. The husband admitted receiving the 
money, and seemed annoyed that the woman 
did not acquiesce in the bargain. All the 
parties were discharged. 


A clergyman in Petersburg, Va., in a recent 
sermon set forth in vigorous terms the depend- 
ence of daughters on their parents, and urged 
that while sons might marry when they 
pleased, (or rather those who pleased them,) 
daughters should leave their choice in a great 
measure to the more matured judgment of 
their parents. There will probably be a va- 
cancy in that pulpit soon. 


The first wife of one of the Mormon breth- 
ren in Salt Lake City has preferred a charge 
of adultery against her liege lord for marrying 
and living with a second wife, and the man 
has been held to bail by the Federal Judge of 
Utah to answer the indictment which the 
grand jury is expected to present. If the 
Mormon women follow up this proceeding 
things will be lively in Salt Lake City before 
the end of next summer. 


Mrs. Ava and Miss Jane, Brigham Young’s 
wife and daughter, have been stopping at Sar- 
atoga, and the Sun of that place says of them: 
“The wife was a fair, wholesome-looking wo- 
man, and the daughter really a beauty. She is 
of good size, fair complexion, rosy cheeks, 
flashing dark eyes, plump, pretty figure, pout- 
ing cherry red lips, which gave at least one 
Saratoga young man a good, healthy, fragrant, 
sweet smack right on the mouth at parting.” 

A writer in the Boston Transcript tells how 
one morning she remonstrated with her col- 
ored servant for abusing his wife, upbraiding 
him after this manner: “Jack, what a pretty, 
little, smart wife you have. If I were you, I 
would try to make myself more agreeable to 
her. I would fill the coal-scuttle, feed the pig, 
gather the vegetables for her, and—and—I 
wouldn’t strike her.’’ The only answer from 
Jack was: “Why! I’se done married Lou; I 
isn’t courting her!” 


Republics are not always ungrateful. The 
Legislatures of South Carolina and Louisiana 
respectfully donated $10,000 to the sole surviv- 
ing daughter of Thomas Jefferson, when it 
became known that the pecuniary misfortunes 
embittering her father’s last years had left her 
without a home. We hope the day will come 
when the Legislatures of these States will en- 
able all women to help themselves without 
public charity, by granting them the ballot, 
which signifies a fair day’s wages for a fair . 
day’s work. 

The singular spectacle of a woman passing 
through the street on her knees, and bearing 
three lighted candles in each hand, was wit- 
nessed a few evenings since in New Bedford. 
Holding her hands up and spread out, locomo- 
tion appeared to be painful toher. She was 
accompanied by two women, walking one on 
each side, who aided her to rise on her feet oc- 
casionally for rest. It was understood to be a 
religious penance, in fulfillment of a vow made 
on the departure of her husband on a whaling 
voyage, to be performed if he returned in safe- 
ty. He arrived recently from a successful 
cruise. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Michigan, who is 
chaperoning some twenty-six young ladies now 
traveling in Europe, writes :— 

In many of the hotels in Ireland we have 
found women acting as head clerks, and doing 
their business with despatch and accuracy. 
The change in the appearance of these clerks 
and directors in hotels is for the better. An 
expression of more general intelligence has 
come over their faces; they understand you 
more readily, even though you may not speak 
the vernacular of the country, or call things 
by the names they givethem. Buteverywhere 
it is to be remarked that the girls and women 
understand a question much quicker than the 
men. One does not hear from the girl wait- 
ers, “I beg pardon, ma’am,” with a blank look 
of not comprehending the question, nearly as 
often as from the men employed to serve a 
table, and in the various capacities of hote 
service. 
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THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“Girt in my guiltless gown, as I sit here and sew, 
I see that things are not indeed as to the out- 


ward show. - ie ‘ ‘ 


| sphere. J/er interests were merged in the | otherwise than becoming sincere and earnest 
| welfare of her husband and home. er heart | women, for, true to the spirit of the notable 
| found scope for its activity in the cares and af- | canine of Esop’s day, their doleful howlings 
| fection of a mother. It is an impenetrable | would fain portend death and destruction to 

mystery to us why such a woman should be | all that is pure and good. Leaving these bless- 
| eut down in the flower of her prime and taken | ed conservatives to the full enjoyment of 


And some I see .. . sit still and say but small, | from her desolated home!” 
That can do ten times more than they that} Impenetrable mystery! If that was an im- 
re say a om oe — ' penetrable mystery, it is an impenetrable mys- 
ang Surrey—if Su was— | / "i 
te Behalt ofa Woman,” three ee years py paige ne ne ponpaly aigein = 
That “uncertain author” struck no un-|  « a ili 
ago. : , ‘| I was the eldest daughter, and mother had 
— , “4 . + a gnding _ pp ' so much to do and the family was large, so I 
eeler & | tdn? 
talents and tapestry, floss-silk and fitness for | aon oe. Sea . eae, Sues 
one qquenquaeme ne ra akin _ Idid need more exercise ; I’ve never been well 
e, : since then.” How often we hear it! 
 coome to US very sagen pea i That the ill-health of women is owing more 
very sy mangoes eee ¢ , Y Dg . | largely to their confinement at the sewing-ta- 
needle has so far : n the history of the world | 116 than to any other one cause is a circum- 
been almost exclusively practiced by women. | iance the truth of which can be verified by a 


Whether this has been of choice or of ne- | 
cessity, on the part of women, may appear a 
very trivial question; but it will be found 
worth proposing, I think, by any one who 
considers the interests and happiness of wo- 
men to be of sufficient importance to justify 
the exertion. 

In the beginning, we read of the first man 
and woman that “they” sewed fig-leaves. Can 
we not picture Adam fretting over his clumsy 
needle? Is it not easy to imagine how he 
frowned when his thread knotted? Isit diffi- 
cult to understand how the fussy, petty busi- 
ness annoyed him? Were it a venture to 
guess how soon beyond the gates of Eden he 
discovered that it made him nervous to sew? 
One can almost hear him—shaking his huge 
shoulders and hurrying off to his gardens, 
where no doubt Eve would have liked to go 
too—explaining to her how much more suited 
to her weakness of body and delicacy of soul 
it was to thread needles in the tent than to be 
a tiller of the ground; and how clearly it was 
intended by divine and injured will that she 
should henceforth make the aprons. 

When oné considers the character of the 
disadvantages attendant upon this particular 
kind of toil, it ceases to be a problem in the 
higher mathematics how it has come to de- 
volve distinctively upon women. 

It is a popular fiction that men leave this 
branch of industry to women because it is 
healthful, light, and easy. . It is an unpopu- 
lar fact that it is so exhausting to the nervous 
force, and so unique in its demands upon the 
patience, that men will not touch it. 

In most other departments of labor a divid- 
ed responsibility is occasionally shared. El- 
len will often harness the horse for herself or 
Frederick. Frederick never does the week’s 
mending for Ellen. Ten women will bring up 
the wood or draw the water to one man who 
will sew on his own buttons. Many a mis- 
tress of a family is familiar with the use of 
the spade and hoe. What master of the house 
knows how to darn his stockings ? 

It is the peculiar and unreasonable exclu- 
siveness of the demands of the work-basket 
upon women which constitutes largely their 
unfortunate effects; for that they are unfortu- 
nate is patent to the eyes of any but those 
historic personages of whom fame has made 
it known that the chief defect in the visual | 
organs is one of moral inability. 

Really, we do not think of it very often. 
But it is almost too bad! Five thousand six 
hundred and seventy stitches in a shirt! Six, 
twelve, eighteen, how many shirts in a year? 
Seventeen dresses a season for a family! A 
flounce for almost every stitch that Grover & 
Baker saves! Twelve pairs of stockings in 
the mending basket on Thursdays! One or 
two pairs of little feet trotting in three-cor- 
nered tears in little trowsers as regularly as 
sundown! All the under and outer clothing, 
all the chamber and table linen, for a wearing, 
tearing family, to be made and mended, ripped 
and basted, often by one set of hands! _ 

It isa discovery which most men and some | 
women never make that the amount of sew- | 
ing made necessary by the wants of any aver- 
age family is in itself nearly if not quite enough 
to occupy the working-hours of a paid seam- 
stress the year round. 

It is a reflection which seldom strikes any 
of us impressively that the woman upon whom | 
this devolves is pursuing, probably, in addition, 
the labors of a mother, the busiuess of a house- 
keeper, the service of a nurse, the “‘profession” | 
of a cook, the “accommodation” of a house- | 
maid—if, indeed, she is not giving music les- 
sons or writing for the newspapers besides. 

But how do women do it? Heaven knows 
how they do it; but Heaven knows what hap- | 
pens when they do it! She sets her teeth— 
such a woman as that; she draws her breath | 
hard; she lays her head to the wind. One | 
day shedrops. A full-breed on the race-course | 
goes down as suddenly. Pick her up. Carry | 
her off. We say she had never a strong con- | 
stitution, drop a tear over her motherless chil- 
dren, and go our ways. 

“My friends,” said a good minister, at the 
funeral of one of these racers—a woman as 
simply murdered by overwork as if she had 

been drugged with laudanum; a woman who 














| ises this amount of superabundant and clamor- 


reference to the bills of mortality among sew- 
ing-girls, or by conversation with a few candid 
physicians, or even by a patient investigation 
of the well and ill-fare of any woman to whose 
other departments of labor is added that of 
seamstress for several persons. 

“You cannot sew, you know, unless you are 
happy,” quietly observed a woman acquainted 
with care and sorrow. “You have so much 
time to think.” 

Do we often consider how much of the mor- 
bid misery of women follows upon the “time 
to think” implied in that automatic, nerve-de- 
stroying motion of the needle, continued hour 
upon hour? Are we apt to note thoughtfully 
that wearisome crook tothe spine and contrac- 
tion of the lungs? The close air of the sew- 
ing-room and the strained force of the eye- 
sight? 

Prose and poetry alike have hitherto thrown 
asentimental glow about the use of the needle 
in woman's hands. From Mrs. Browning's 
pathetic ery— 


“What's art to a woman? 
To’broider the long-clothes, and neat little coat, 
To dream and to dote”— 


down to such balderdash as 


“Give me the fair one, jn country or city, 
Whose home and its duties are dear to her 
heart, 
Who cheerfully warbies some rustical ditty 
Whiie plying the needle with exquisite art— 
The bright little needle, the swift-flying needle, 
The needle directed by beauty and art!’ 


literature has decoyed her to the work-table, 
as to the most exalted object possible to her 
aspirations, and public prejudice has tied her 
there. By the needle she is taught that she 
shall acquire a husband's love and retain a 
child’s devotion; through it she is trained to 
expend her first and freshest energies. She 
shall never read the new poem till her wrist- 
band is finished. A bankrupt man is scarcely 
more disgraced than a woman with a ragged 
child. 

Yet, if an overworked women is asked to in- 
dicate the feather which breaks her patient 
camel's back, she will reply without hesitation 
that it isthe number of stitches which life re- 
quires of her in a year. 

Is it not conceivable that when a woman 
has done enough she has done enough? Is it 
not possible that the authoritative addition of 
one entire department of industry to her re- 
sponsibility, irrespective of her previous em- 
ployment, is a mistake? Is there really any 
reason why a woman “should do two things 
where a man should do one”? 

While we remain in a world where clothing 
must be made, worn, marred, and mended, it 
can be done‘in one of three ways, let us re- 
member. The peculiar unhealthfulness and 
undesirableness of the task can continue to be 
deliberately shuffled off from the strongest 
shoulders upon the weakest, and actually su- 
perimposed, as a natural duty, upon one set of 
hands, whether already full or empty. — 

Or the making of garments, like the making 
of shoes or hats, shall fall entirely into the 
hands of paid professional workers. 

Or men shall bring their minds to bear upon 
the possibility of their sharing under like prem- 


ous toil with women. 

For reasons herein but briefly suggested, I | 
always regret to sce a new enterprise started 
for the instruction of women in the ingenui- 
ties of the needle. We have quite enough of 
such advantages already. Women are in far 
more danger of sewing too much than too lit- 
tle. The competition in this department of 
paid labor has already choked it. Death and 
ruin already feed themselves to feasting out of 
the crowded ranks of haggard women, who 
vainly court life and honor with the shine of 
a little needle point. 

That philanthropist who has the good sense 
to make of a poor girl a farmer or a shoe-dealer 
does more for her and for her sex than if he 
had “encouraged” a dozen sewing-women. 


—--—— - 2s - — 


THE FINAL OBJECTION. 


When our zealous opponents find all 
their arguments(?) against Woman Suffrage 
promptly and completely answered, they turn 
upon us and remark with triumph, “Well, the 
majority of women do not wish to vote, and 








ran from child to husband, from husband to | you have no right to force them to leave the 
child, from both to the sewing-circle, from | privacy of their homes to engage in the fierce 
there to the vestry tea-party, from all to the | struggles of political strife.’ We need not re- 
subscription list, and back again in time to get | peat the assertion that no one can be forced 
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their favorite pastime, we wish to inquire if it is 
really true that women are so utterly indiffer- 
ent and opposed to receiving the franchise. 

It isa gratifying fact, and one which prophesies 
speedy success to our cause, that such a large 
majority of our literary ladies have enrolled 
themselves as its advocates. In general they 
are thinking women, who go beneath the sur- 
face of commonplace every-day life, and hence 
their espousal of principles founded on eter- 
nal truth and justice. But their leaders are 
only the advance guard of a mighty force 
which is slowly but surely gathering strength 
and courage. 

During the past few years, we have had nu- 
merous opportunities of arriving at the true 
facts of the case, and are convinced that wo- 
men are by no means as opposed and indifferent 
as has been claimed. Indeed, we have con- 
stantly been surprised to meet so many wo- 
men who favor the movement. 

Last summer, while at Oberlin, where such 
strong feeling has been manifested against the 
cause, we were one afternoon visiting an 
old teacher, when she astounded us by saying, 
“You ought to favor Woman's Rights if you do 
not.” Knowing the stand taken by so many 
of the Loraine Memorialists, we did not ex- 
pect to be addressed in such a manner, by one 
so thoroughly an Oberlinite. At the supper- 
table we were joined by the lady of the house, 
the wife of a prominent Congregational min- 
ister, and a sister of our teacher. We found 
her a very earnest and capable advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. She mentioned numerous 
instances of the justice(?) which women re- 
ceive, that had come under her own observa- 
tion. 

To illustrate the propensity of men to as- 
sume the chief ownership of everything be- 
longing to their wives, she. mentioned the case 
of a woman who by hard work had earned 
enough to buy a cow for the family use. Not 
long after, the husband, having an opportunity 
to get a good price for the animal, coolly sold 
her, without so much as a “by your leave,’’ 
and pocketed the money, though he was not 
considered a tyrannical or unkind man in his 
family. 

Another instance was that of a lady who 
had slowly earned a little money by doing fan- 
cy work at odd moments, and as she wished 
a set of silver spoons, she handed the money 
to her husband as he went toa distant city, 
with instructions to purchase such a set for 
her and have them marked. He brought 
back the spoons as requested, but they were 
marked with his initials instead of those of his 
wife. Neither was this mana domestic ty- 
rant; he only acted upon the principle to 
which he had been born and bred, that the 
wife and all her property are, and should be, 
owned by the husband. As, others have re- 
marked, most husbands are better than the 
laws, else the position of married women 
would be simply intolerable. 

Very many women secretly favor the cause, 
but from policy keep their sentiments to them- 
selves. Said another Oberlin lady of herself 
and sister, ‘‘We favor the movement, but don’t 
think it best to say much about it,’’ and there 
are scores of such women in all our towns. 
Very gallant indeed of gentlemen to say they 
are ready to give women the ballot as soon as 
a majority wish it, when the truth of it is, 
they treat the question with such contempt 
that their mothers, sisters, wives and daughters 
dread to meet the opprobrium which is so often 
meted out to those who demand the franchise. 
Very many young ladies, fearful of losing caste 
with their gentleman friends, and being called 
Strong-minded, never venture to advocate 
what they séeretly feel and know to be the 
the right. Men have so long held the scepter 
of power in every department of life, that now, 
as woman’s mind emerges from ignorance and 
darkness into the glad light of a Christian civ- 
ilization, and she steps furward to place her- 
self by the side of her brother in all the walks 
of life, many of those who have deep preju- 
dices and envious souls cannot endure the 
idea of her success, and hope to maintain 
their own claims to superiority by striving to 
crush the aspirations of their sisters. 

This is the real secret of the violent anath- 
emas hurled at the Woman Suffragists by such 
men as Drs. Hatfield, Lord, and Laird Collier. 
Their hearts are filled with devouring envy at 
seeing women already competing successfully 
with men in so many piaces, and know that 
if they but gain the ballot, they will be crowned 
with complete equality. 

So long as the masses of men secretly sneer 
at, or openly abuse, the women who are striy- 
ing for the franchise, thus long will the mass- 
es of women keep silent, or strive to gain 

the favor of their masters by vigorously op- 
posing Woman Suffrage. And shall men add 
insult to injury by saying, “If women wish 
the franchise, why do they not ask for it? We 
will give them the ballot when as a whole they 
demand it.’ What should we think of the 
generosity of a rich man who should say to 
his starving neighbors, “Why do you not ask 
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ture to appeal for his aid, he should treat 
them with rudeness, even to the heaping of 
foul slander and abuse upon them? Sucha 
person would receive the merited contempt of 
society; and are there not parallel cases 
among our opponents? Just hear oneof these 
Rev. Doctors for instance—and by the way 
would it not be well for him to “doctor up” 
his own divinity ?—“The strapping Amazons 
who go about the country haranguing for 
their rights;’ and again, “This Woman’s 
Rights movement is largely in the hands of a 
class of women with whom the sensible wives 
and mothers of the country have no sympa- 
thy, and for whom they can have no respect ;”’ 
and then finally, “Four-fifths of the American 
women are utterly opposed to the Woman’s 
Rights movement.’’ 

Knowing full well that the sensitive nature 
of woman causes her to shrink from reproach 
and obloquy, and that unflinching devotion 
to the right alone gives the advocates of “our 
cause” courage to endure abuse, this Chris- 
tian( ?) minister strives to keep women out of 
our ranks, and then triumphantly exclaims that 
aiarge majority are opposed to the movement. 

If men can prove, that taxation without rep- 
resentation is not tyranny, that governments 
do not derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, that all laws affecting 
women are truly just, that woman’s vote 
would have no influence in overthrowing in- 
temperance and kindred vices, and that in 
general it is strictly in accordance with the 
Golden Rule for one half the human race to 
be governed by the other half, let them proceed 
to do so; but if they have any respect for 
truth, and justice, or themselves, let them 
never again try to stop the Woman Suffrage 
car by throwing the women of America be- 
neath its ponderous wheels. 

JANE O. Dr Forest. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS CATECHISM. 


BY MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, 





QvEsTION. From whence do governments 
derive their just powers? 

Answer. Governments derive their just 

wers from the consent of the governed.— 

claration of Independence. 


Q. Are rights granted people by govern- | 


ments or through constitutions ? 

A. No. Rights existed before governments 
were founded, or constitutions created. 

Q. Of what use, then, are governments and 
constitutions ? 

A. To protect people in the exercise and 
enjoyment of their natural and fundamental 
rights, which existed before governments or 
constitutions were made.—Dec. and Const. 

Q. Name some of these natural and funda- 
mental rights. 

A. The right to’ life; the right to liberty; 
the right to acquire and protect property; the 
right to govern one’s self. 

Q. What is the foundation principle of a 
republican form of government ? 

A. Self-government. 

Q. How are people in a political body able 
to govern themselves ? 

A. By means of personal representation. 

Q. Through what method is personal repre- 
sentation reached ? 

A. By and through the ballot, actually in 
the hand of every person. 

Q. Is there not such a thing existing as vir- 
tual representation ? 

A. No. Representation must be actual, or 
it cannot exist. The theory of virtual repre- 
sentation was claimed by the British, as 
against the colonies, but was at that time ut- 
terly refuted. Virtual representation is a 


‘claim of tyranny, which claim was, in our 


country, utterly destroyed by the Revolution- 
ary war.—See James Otis on Writs of Assist- 
ance. 

Q. Who were the founders of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and the framers of 
the Constitution ? 

A. The people; for the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States reads thus: “We, 
the People of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide fur the 
common welfare, and. secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.’’ 

Q. Who are the people? ‘ 

A. The body of persons who compose a 
community, town, city, or nation.— Webster. 

Q. What is a person ? 

A. A person is an individual human being 
consisting of body aud soul.— Webster. 

Q. What is a citizen ? 

A. In the United States a citizen is a per- 
son, native or naturalized, who has the priv- 
ilege of exercising the elective franchise.— 
Webster. 

Q. What persons are citizens of the United 
States ? 

A. *‘All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States, and 
of the State wherein they reside.” —14th 
Amendment. 

Q. Has any State power to annul any por- 
tion of this Fourteenth Amendment? 

A. No; for this Amendment still farther de- 
clares that “no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of the citizens of the United 
States.” Besides, the States, by a two-thirds 
vote, declared their acquiescence in this 
Amendment, which, therefore, became part of 
State as well as national law. 

Q. Is a woman a person ? 

A. Yes; she is “an individual human be- 
ing, possessed of both body and soul;” there- 
fore, she is a person. 

Q. Are women citizens of the United States ? 

A. Yes; as women are persons, therefore, 
women “born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States.” 

Q. What right has a citizen of the United 
States ? 

A. The right to vote. 

Q. Has any State the right to deny or 
abridge the right of women to vote? 

A. No; both national and State law, under 


the Fifteenth Amendment, expressly declare 
that the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Q. Does that mean the right to vote can be 
denied or abridged to persons not of a partic- 
ular race ? ’ 

A. No. 

Q. Does it mean the right to vote can be 
—, to white or uncolored persons? 

. No. 

.Q. Does that mear the right to vote can be 
denied to persons who have not been in a pre- 
| vious condition of servitude ? 
| A, No. 

Q. Does it mean the right to vote can be 
denied to persons on account of their religion ? 

. No. 

Q. Does it mean the right to vote can be 

— rsons on account of their size? 
. No. e 

Q. Does it mean the right to vote can be 
denied any citizen because such citizen is a 
male citizen ? 

A. No; certainly not. 

it mean the right to vote can.be 
denied any citizen because such citizen is a 
female citizen ? 

A. No; certainly not. 

Q. Does it mean the right to vote can be de- 
nied to any citizen of the United States on 
account of the possession or absence of any 
personal quality ? 

A. No; most emphatically, no. It means 
the right to vote cannot be denied to persons 
short or tall, black or white, Christian or athé- 
ist, male or female, wise or ignorant, merely 
on account of these individua uliarities. 

Q. Do the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments grant women the right to vote? 

A. No; they only recognize her right to vote 
as already in existence. 

Q. Is the right to the ballot secured to wo- 
men by the Constitution of the United States ? 

A. Yes; it is secured in two ways. It is 
| first secured by never having been given up, 
for when a Constitution is framed, the rights 
not given up are retained. Itis, in the second 
place, secured by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which declares “all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, to be citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.” 
—9th and 14th Amendments, Sec. 1. 

_Q. What other rights besides voting have 
citizens of the United States? 

A. The right of preémpting lands; the right 
of registering ships; the right of taking out 
passports.— Minority Report. 

Q. Have aliens the right of preémpting lands, 
registering ships, or taking out passports ? 

A. No; they have no such rights. 

Q. Have any persons in the United States, 
except citizens of the United States, the above 
rights ? 

A. No, they have not. 

Q. Have the women of the United States 
ever preémpted lands; have they ever regis- 
es ships; have they ever taken out pass- 
ports? : 

A. Yes; they have frequently done each of 
these things.— Minority Report. 

Q. Are not their rights of citizenship thus 
recognized ? 

A. Most certainly and emphatically they are. 
—Minority Report. 

Q. Does the Constitution of the United 
States anywhere give the right to deprive any 
citizen of the elective franchise without due 
process of law ? 

A. No; neither “the Constitution as it was,”’ 
nor “the Constitution as it is,” gives the right 
to deprive any citizen of tlie ballot, unless for 
“—— and by due process of law.—14th Amend- 
ment, 

Q. Is it a crime to be a woman ? 

A. Certainly not; for in the beginning God 
created man—male and female.—Genesis, 5: 
1 6 


» 2 

Q. Has the ballot been denied or abridged to 
women by due process of law ? 

A. No; most certainly not. 

Q. And are not women represented ? 

A. No; they do not vote, they have not the 
,ballot, they are not represented. 

Q. Are women taxed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How about taxation without representa- 
tion? 

A. “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.”—Declaration of Independence. 

Q. Does not the Constitution declare that 
every person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States is under the equal! protection of 
the law? 

A. It so declares.—14th Amendment. 

Q. Is the same protection accorded a woman 
in the matter of her Property, that is accorded 
a man in the matter of his property ? 

A. Not when she is denied the ballot. Prop- 
erty is protected through the ballot, and when 
woman’s property is taxed without represen- 
tation she is robbed. 

Q. Are unrepresented people ever protected 
in their rights? 

A. No; an unrepresented class is always a 
subject class. : 

Q. Is woman’s life protected the same as a 
man’s life? 

A. No; all protection comes through the 
ballot. If a woman is a criminal, she is ac- 
cused by laws she had no hand in framing; 
tried before judges she had no voice in elect- 
ing; judged by a jury not of her peers, and 
condemned or acquitted, as these combined 
forces decide. 

Q. What is the Supreme Law of the land? 

A. “The Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof, shall be the Supreme Law of the 
land; and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.’—Constitution, Art. 6. 

Q. What law of the United States especially 
enforces the recognition of the political rights 
of its citizens? 

A. A law passed by the 42d Congress of the 
United States, and signed by the President, 
April 19, 1871, which declares “that any per- 
son who, under color of any law, statute, ordi- 
nance, regulation, custom or usage of any 
State, shall subject, or cause to be subjected, 
any person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to the deprivation of any rights, 
privileges or immunities secured by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, shall, any law 
to the contrary notwithstanding, be liable to 
the penalty required in any action at law or 
equity.”—Act to enforce the provisions of the 
en Amendment. Also see act May 31, 

$71. 

Q. Are those persons who, under color of 
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law, forbid woman the ballot, law-keepers, or | ing, to answer to themselves, what must be 


Jaw-breakers ? 

A. They are law-breakers, acting in defiance 
to both national and State law, in thus refus- 
ing to women citizens the exercise of a right 
secured. to them by the Constitution of the 
United States; and they render themselves 
liable to prosecution thereby. 

THE HAREM IDEA ---No. 7. 

Some time since I had a long and frank con- 
versation on Woman Suffrage with an emi- 
nent Christian gentleman whom I revere and 
love. He maintained the extreme church 
view on the woman question, and the relation 
of the sexes, showing himself the very em- 
bodiment of it. Heis, in fact, a representative 
man. I therefore allude to the conversation, 
as it enables me to bring out in clear, definite 
form that view. 

One of the most prominent topics touched 
upon was the effect of Woman Suffrage upon 
sociéty. The whole of this effect, as it ap- 
peared to my opponent, he summed up in the 
one terribly significant word, “corrupting.” 
Evidently this was one of the chief if not the 
very chief point which weighed upon his 
mind. He alluded to it and dwelt upon it at 
the very outset of the conversation, and he re- 
turned to it at the close. One could not hear 
him pronounce that word “corrupting,” so 
quietly and yet with such deep, impressive 
emphasis, without feeling that his whole heart 
went out in the word, and that it expressed 
the profoundest conviction of his soul. Did I 
view the case as he does I would resist Wo- 
man Suffrage as I would an inundation of the 
Huns. 

What did he mean by the word “corrupt- 
ing”? This can best be answered by stating 
the illustration which he made. He pointed 
to Mrs. Woodhull and Miss Claflin,.and said 
that he considered them the perfect embodi- 
ment of the logical results and moral signifi- 
cance of the Woman Suffrage movement. Of 
course to such a home-thrust I could make no 
defense. I admitted its full force then, and do 
now; and I could only reply that I thought 
differently, that their appearance upon the 
stage could be explained on other grounds, 
and that a very different class of women were 
the true representatives. 

My opponent is a complete representative of 
at least three-fourths of all the purest, staunch- 
est, most upright, intelligent and religious men 
and women in our land. Yes, the great bulk 
of those who form the moral back bone of the 
land, and without which the nation would 
crush together into chaos in a half a genera- 
tion, fully believe in their heart of hearts that 
the natural and necessary tendency of Woman 
Suffrage is to universal free-love, which is 
merely a euphemism for universal harlotry 
and lust. They believe, moreover, that if this 
movement should ever reach success, that ten- 
dency would be to a large degree realized, and 
hence they consider that such a result would 
be the most direful calamity of modern times, 
and that the horrid chaos down into which so- 
ciety would plunge headlong is only faintly 
pictured by the story of the last centuries of 
the Roman Empire. Do I not live in the 
midst of it? Do I not know how the pure 
and good whom God has blessed and made 
“the very salt of the earth” just groan in view 
of the awful calamities which they forebode 
will come upon the earth when Woman Suf- 
frage succeeds? And I freely confess that my 
heart aches with them, although it is as clear 
to me as the noonday sun that a more mista- 
ken body of people never lived. Since such is 
the condition of the public mind, it becomes 
those who believe that this is the most benefi- 
cent reform which was ever yet attempted in the 
human race, to have a great consideration for 
these people, and especially to take every pains 
to see that we do nothing that shall cive them 
reasonable ground for misapprehension, but 
everything we can to show that their fears 
are unfounded. 

From this episode I return to consider the 
nature of the view represented. And let me 
here ask these good people to pause amoment 
and fairly face the horrid gorgon which their 
imaginations have conjured up. Look into 
your own villages, and in imagination take the 
census of the women you know. Now, how 
many,of them are you willing to confess to 
your most secret self that you believe would 
become unchaste as the result of their taking 
part in politics? Then look at a fact to illus- 
trate the niatter. Before the war, women 
hardly or never attended a political meeting; 
but since the war they go almost or quite as 
much asmen. And what has been the result? 
Has the moral quality of our American wo- 
men deteriorated? Nay, rather do we not all 
know that both the moral and intellectual 
tone of our political addresses has been great- 
ly improved thereby? If such is the case in 
smaller matters why will it not be also in larger? 

But I have chiefly in mind to show the na. 
ture of the feeling itself which expects such 
direful results from such a cause. Woman 
Suffrage was not originated by harlots; but by 
some of the most highly intellectual and spir- 
itually-minded people the world has ever seen. 
Women like Madame D’Ossoli, who perhaps 
more than any other woman was the founder 
of the movement in New England, make the 
very atmosphere in which they live purity it- 
self. Now I respectfully urge it upon those 
who believe that Woman Suffrage is corrupt- 


| the state of their owa hearts, when they can 
| turn away from those who founded the move- 
| ment and have chiefly conducted it hitherto, 
jane judge it by certain wide-mouthed parre- 
| nus who have lately thrust themselves on to 
_ the platform before the public for a Jim Fisk 
| style of notoriety ? 

“Multitudes of women now chaste will be- 
come harlots.”’ “More women, than now men, 
will be in favor of practically abolishing the 
laws of marriage, and of making it a mere al- 
liance de convenience, when woman votes.” 
My Christian brothers, clergy and laity, what 
can you think in your hearts to bring such 
charges against our American women? And 
yet this is what you mean when you say that 
you fear Woman Suffrage will be “corrupting, 
corrupting, fearfully corrupting.’ Indeed, you 
say the other also in so many words some- 
times. Whence springs, then, this view? It 
springs from the Harem Idea, which still cor- 
rupts with its original depravity the hearts of 
multitudes of the purest and best in our land. 
From the highest Doctor of Divinity down to 
the most unimportant layman the majority of 
male church members still believe that wo- 
man is the “weaker vessel,” not only in body, 
but also in principle, as least so far as chastity 
is concerned—that should woman vote harlot- 
ry would be vastly increased; and, except 
Christian people, those who do not hold this 
view are veryrare. Besides,so pernicious and 
deteriorating is the influence of association 
that even women themselves believe this of 
other women. On this awful subject I will 
speak yet more plainly than hitherto. To this 
end I will translate the feeling of most men 
concerning women into plain English. 

“We are more chaste than women would be 
if left to themselves. Women are ‘frail sis- 
ters.” True, they are more pure now than we 
are, but this is because of the ‘restraints’ 
which we have put upon them, by means of 
which they grow up and live in ‘comparative 
seclusion.’ In women the sexual desires are 
at least as strong as in us, and the controlling 
influence of principle is weaker; but we have 
managed to hedge them about so with laws 
and customs, that they can’t sin as easily as 
we do, and in fact we do succeed in keeping 
them a great deal purer than we are and than 
they would be under any other circumstances. 
But if now they should become politically 
equal to us and vote, then alli the ‘restraints’ 
and safeguards of ‘immemorial usage’ and 
‘comparative seclusion’ which men have in 
former times built up would be at once thrown 
down, and women, weak and frail as they are, 
and peculiarly susceptible to the allurements 
of passion, would plunge in every excess. 
Many men now desire to change wives at 
pleasure. Then more women than men would 
so desire. Many men now do not wish to be 
restrained by any marriage laws. Then more 
women than men would desire this freedom. 
And so, when women vote, these many bad 
men and many more bad women will join to- 
gether and control a majority of the votes, 
break down all good order in society, and bring 
in social anarchy.” In a word, men asa class 
believe that women as a class are naturally 
more licentious than themselves, or at the 
very least as much so, and the foul proverbs in 
which they have expressed this belief will oc- 
cur to every male reader of this article. 

Thus have I translated into moderately plain 
English the view ofthe Woman Question which 
the average male mind takes; though I am 
glad that I can say that those who have re- 
ceived Christianity in their hearts are, as a 
whole, set upon a higher level, and have a 
purer thought and estimate, than those who 


have not. 
I shrink from saying what must be said in 


reply, and would gladly escape the necessity. 
I feel no whit of unkindness toward a human 
| being, and would not wantonly wound the 
| feelings of the humblest. But we are em- 
phatically and repeatedly challenged to do 
“plain talking,’ and hence I now speak with 
glittering, keen and pointed words. 

This view, which multitudes of the pure and 
good, both of men and women, hold concern- 
ing the effect of Woman Suffrage upon woman, 
is a IE; is the foulest and most horrid blas- 
phemy which man ever uttered against man. 
Moreover, it is the child of a lie; it is the heir- 
at-law of that lie which deceived our first 
mother in the Garden of Eden. It is one of 
the most painful and baleful fruits of that 
“total depravity,” that “carnal mind,” which 
poisons and deforms us all. Little by little 
Christianity is destroying this hideous evil, and 
has now, in these last days, reached its last 
and chiefest stronghold and is attacking it 
there. The Harem Idea is original sin as it 
manifests itself concerning the relations of the 
sexes. Original sin, whatever else it is, is the 
doctrine that the nature of human kind is 
polluted at the fountain; and the belief that 
the effect of the introduction of woman into 
politics will be “corrupting’—that is, that 
woman, being more inclined to unchastity 
than man, will drag politics down to her lower 
level—is one of the streams which flow from 
that fountain. One of the most powerful and 
| valuable of Professor Shedd’s “Sermons to the 
Natural Man” is entitled, “Sin in the heart 
the source of error in the head.” The prin- 
ciple which he there develops and applies in 
another sphere of thought is equally true and 





applicable here. The hearts of men are not | 
right when they think that the advent of wo- | 
men into any sphere of life which is legitimate | 
for man will be corrupting. The conduct of | 
the medical students of Philadelphia illus- 
trates this. Had they acted from judgment 
chiefly they would have behaved decently. 
But their violent indecency showed that they 
acted from the impulses of a polluted heart. | 
The evil in their heart was the source of error | 
in their head. What was true of them is also 
true, though often, doubtless, in a far less de- 
gree, of all who oppose Woman Suffrage. 

This feeling that there is something intrin- 
sically bad about women, so that their presence 
is corrupting, has been the root of celibacy in 
all ages. That is, the Harem Idea, and the 
Monastic Idea, andthe Anti-Woman Suffrage 
Idea, are ali outgrowths of the same state of 
feeling in the male heart—of that “carnal 
mind’’ which Paul condemns. 

I cannot close this article without an ad- 
ditional word in defense of having written it, 
and of writing such others as may follow. If 
my readers are hurt in the reading as much as 
I in the writing, I commiserate them. But I 
believe that Woman Suffrage is the greatest 
political movement for good that has ever been 
or can ever be attempted by the human race. 
I believe that the church is doing as it did in 
the case of slavery—is massing its forces on the 
side of the most immense and monstrous evils 
which exist ini the land. And finally, I am 
convinced that out of that perversion of the 
sexual passion which I have called Haremism 
the opposition to Woman Suffrage chiefly 
springs, and that this must be thoroughly 
known before that opposition will be with- 
drawn, and the noblest cause known to human 
history will triumph. I, therefore, after the 
evangelical manner, seek first to produce deep 
conviction of sin, hoping that then repentance 
and good works will follow. In short, after 
the example of the Master, I seek to lay the ax 


at the root of the tree. 
Jessi H. Jones. 


East ABINGTON, Mass. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mary Clemmer Ames says Phebe Cary was 
the wittiest woman in America. 


In the postal, railroad and telegraph service 
of Switzerland women are employed as cash- 
iers, book-keepers, clerks and operators. 


Rev. Samuel J. May was the only survivin 
brother of Mrs. Alcott, the mother—or grand- 
mother, just as you like it—of “Little Wo- 
men. 


Colby University, following the lead of the 
times, opened its doors to young women, 
admitting them to its college classes on the 
same footing with young men. 


A young lady in Centerbrook, Cunn., by the 
name of Pratt, a few days ago, harnessed a 
pair of horses, and with a machine cut three 
acres of grass. She is unmarried. 


Governor Claflin predicts that within five 
years technical schools for instruction in the 
industrial arts will be established in all the 
cities and large towns in Massachusetts. 


Chief Justice Howe, of Wyoming, has de- 
cided that under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution women have the right to 
— and hold office everywhere in the United 

States. 


Mrs. Annie Butler is a new soprano who 
will make her début in New York in Septem- 
ber. She is a daughter of the late William 
Newman, the, well-known caricature artist, 
formerly on Punch. 


Mrs. Amy Franks, of Fayette County, Penn., 
is such a woman as the ancients would have 
celebrated in song. She is ninety b eay old, 
and has 500 living descendants, including four- 
teen sons and daughters. 


A wealthy citizen of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
educated a young lady for the purpose of mar- 
rying her. A young fellow has just eloped 
Eastward with her, and the elderly lover 
—_ it is no use bringing up a wife by 

and. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who, a few 
years ago, could hardly get a hearing for her 
radical views on the woman question, deposit- 
ed last week $700 in gold in a bank in San 
Francisco, the proceeds of three meetings in 
that city, above all expenses. 


The Washington College Association has 
filed a certificate of incorporation in Alameda 
County, Cal. “The management,” says the 

pectus, “have in view the thorough co- 
education of the sexes in the practical and 
theoretical duties of life.” 


A young lady in a Sunday school asked her 
class, “How soon could a child give its heart 
to God?” One little girl said, “When thirteen 
years old’’; another, “ten”; another, “six.” 
At length the last child in the class spoke _ 
«Just as soon as we know who God is.” 


It is stated that quite a number of young 
ladies are preparing to avail themselves of 
their recently accorded privilege of entering 
the University of Vermontas students. They 
are to be admitted under certain special rules, 
shortly to be made public. 


The Emperor and Empress of Brazil _are 
“doing” England very thoroughly. The Em- 
peror, however, is very strict as to his incogni- 
to, and when he found he could not procure 
admission to a military review at Bushey 
Park, the other day, without a ticket, he drove 
back to town rather than declare himself. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says she once saw a 
oung lady ride the whole of the way from 
Pottland to Boston in the cars without once 
leaning back in the seat, so that she should 
not tumble her black silk sash. Rhee 
of endurance put into politics might bly 
roduce some good results. At all events the 
oman Suffrage women may use that as an 





argument. 


journalist, the owners of 


Abigail and Mary Butler, daughters of a} 
thriving Mahaska County farmer, drove reaper 
teams for their father, this harvest. and man- 
aged his “gathering-in” for him. But farmer 
Butler says they may help in some other ca- 
poy next year, for the binders and other 

ands did nothing half the time but watch the 
reapers. 


When the Hon. Mrs. Norton was applied to, 
on Hood’s death, for a contribution to the 
fund then raised for his destitute widow, and 
headed by Sir Robert Peel with the munificent 
donation of £50, she promptly sent a liberal 
subscription, with the following lines :— 

“To cheer the widow’s heart in her distress, 

To make provision for the fatherless, 

Is but a Christian’s duty, and none should 
Resist the heart-appeal of Widow Hood.” 
Poetry, punning and piety, all of the genuine 

sort, are not often thus happily united. 


Miss Putnam, the daughter of Mr. George 
P. Putnam, the New York publisher, defend- 
ed her thesis for doctor of medicine in Paria. 
The amphitheater of the medical school was 
crammed full; at least 300 doctors or medical 
students were present. The examiners were 
Professor Gubler and Drs. Langier, Blanchez 
and Duplay. All of them complimented her 
in the most flattering terms upon the talent 
with which she had treated the subject of her 
thesis. The audience likewise re; ly ap- 
plauded her. The mark awarded Miss Put- 
nam was the highest that can be given: “Per- 
fectly satisfactory.” 


The Springfield Republican observes that 
Margaret Fuller was the first person of high 
culture and real capacity ever employed spe- 
cially by an American journal to write beok 
reviews, and while in that position for three 
yenme she laid the foundation of newspaper 
iterary criticism in this country. She was 
selected by Horace Greeley, who had a great 
admiration for her talents, and, with his usual 
sagacity, foresaw the need of a higher depart- 
ment of review-writing than had existed be- 
fore she went on the Tribune. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames at last has her 
novel, “Eirene,” in the hands of the printers. 
She says a thousand things have conspired to 
unfit her for the work of its completion, not 
the least effective of which was the publisher’s 
announcement that the volume would be 
shortly forthcoming. She has found it almost 
impossible to write with the pressing necessity 


the k is done, and those who read its early 
chapters, as published in Putnam’s Magazine, 
will soon have an opportunity to complete its 
perusal. 


Mrs. Lizzie Stark Newell, granddaughter of 
the celebrated Molly Stark, the heroine of 
Bennington, has been passing a few days in 
our ‘midst. She has been the recipient of 
much attention, not only on account of ber 
distinguished birth, but her pleasing affability 
of manner, which renders her interesting to 
all who may have the pleasure of conversing 
with her. It was on the eve of the battle of 
Bennington, that General Stark, Mrs. New- 
ell’s grandfather, made this address to his 
men, that Fitz-Halleck, in his poem, refers to: 
**You see these boys. They're bought by Eng- 
land’s King for four poundsten. They’re ours 
by set of sun, or Molly Stark’s a widow.” 
And that battle turned the fate of the Amer- 
ican war. 


The Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary opens to women a thorough course o 
instruction in medical science. No woman 
who desires to fit herself to minister to the 
sick and suffering will fail, at this institution, 
to have the best opportunities and advantages 
which can be given to students. The plan of 
instruction designs to secure a gradation of 
studies —— — a three years’ course. Lec- 
tures on hygiene, physiology, anatomy, and 
kindred subjects, form an essential part of the 
course; clinical instruction is made promi- 
nent. The college, being connected with the 
infirmary, enables practice among several 
thousand patients, under poet regulations, 
to be used for the benefit of the students. Op- 
portunity is also given to senior students to re- 
side for a certain length of time in the infirm- 
ary, and to take part in the practical medical 
work. The liberal sentiment of New York 
has opened to women the lectures given in 
—y | of the city hospitals and dispensaries ; 
so that those who desire to pursue special 
branches will find excellent opportunities. 
The fall term commences the Ist of October. 


The rush of summer travel is prolific as 
usual with stories of outrage upon railway 
and steamboat passengers, and the insolence of 
public servants. Here is a little incident 
which fell under our observation last Satur- 
day :—A distinguished clergyman of this city, 
in company with a lady and her waiting-maid, 
came to New York upon the ‘Bridgeport 
steamer, “J. B. Schuyler.” Unfortunately the 
lady committed the unpardonable sin of hav- 
ing a lap-dog with her on the deck. The first 
intimation she had of her offense came from a 
negro, who gave the animal a violent kick. 
The clerk then addressed the lady in the most 
outrageously insulting manner, and when com- 
plaint was made to the captain, that amiable 
Official became more abusive than the clerk, 
and ordered, not merely the dog, but the lady, 


decks, and confined to the guards around the 

cabin, in company with the deck passen- 
gers. She was denied the privilege of, buying 
a state-room, and finally reached New York in 
a melancholy condition of nervous agitation. 
Of course all public gp | pen ought to have 
rules about dogs; but in this case the rule was 
not resisted; and even if it had been, abusive 
language to a lady is unpardonable under any 
circumstances. Our proverbial patience has 
spoiled these gentle mariners. Americans 
might curb the petty insolence of office if they 
would only take more trouble to complain; 
but when the average traveler is ready to en- 
dure anything rather than be bothered with 
“making a fuss,” it is natural that his long- 
suffering temper should be abused. Had not 
this gross case on Saturday been noticed by a 
e “J. B. Schuyler’ 
would probably never have known how their 
employés conduct themselves, and the public 
never would have been warned of the risk 
they run in committing themselves to such 
rude hands. The Indians used to propitiate the 
devil with sacrifices; and perhaps it would be 
prudent for cle en and ladies who must 
travel by the “J. B. Schuyler” to conciliate the 
captain beforehand with a bottle of whisky, 
and promise the clerk half a dollar if he w 
not insult them on the passage.—Tribune. 





of public expectation upon her. However, | 


to be excluded from both saloons and both |’ 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 

Sth Street, 

NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST, 


19 Tremont Row, 
June 10. _ BOSTON. 3m 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 








Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, . 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&o. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO., 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire, 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locke, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordine« 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermeticelly 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in occ: 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus rer 
dering it impossible to destroy any pepers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South de~ 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the tet-- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker &: 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 32 Seuth Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 


S ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


M 
SEWING MACHINES, 4 


E Weed Family Favorite, C 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
W Howe, tna, 
American, &C.s &C.; 


Sold for small installments as low as $5 ‘per 
Menth, or may be paid for in Werk done 
N at home. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Suecessors to Engley, Rice § Peck,)  [y 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. g 
Feb, 11. ly 
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" Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 2, 1871. 


CALL AND SEE US! 


The editors of the WoMAN'S JOURNAL are | 


at home to callers on Mondags, from 10 A. M. 


til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 


3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 


Come and see us! 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERI- 
CAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE AssocrATIon will 
meet in Boston on September 4th, at No. 3 
Tremont place, Monday, at 12 M. 

Important business will be transacted, and a 
full attendance is requested. Any suggestions 
from members of the American Society with 
reference to business will be welcome. 

Lvcy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 








Another Bazar meeting will be held at No. 
3 Tremont place, the first Friday in Septem- 
ber, at 11.A.M. All interested are invited. 

The last meeting, despite the heat of the 
season, was unexpectedly large and enthusias- 
tic, and planned a great amount of work. 
Everywhere societies are at work, and the au- 
guries are of the most hopeful kind. Come to 
the next meeting, with plans, propositions, re- 
ports of work, and be prepared to take away 
with you a package of circulars for distribu- 
tion. The meeting is for all who wish to 
come! 


FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 


On and after September 1st, until the end of 
the current year, we will furnish the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL to new subscribers for three months 
from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The political conventions, the annual meet- 
ing of the AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, and the New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual 
interest. Knowing by experience that those 
who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we 
urge our friends to make a special effort to ob- 
tain campaign subscribers. We expect to add 
many thousand names to our list under this 
liberal arrangement. 














MASSACHUSETTS CANVASS. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will begin the canvass of the State by 
aseries of MAss CoNVENTIONS in Berkshire 
County at Pittsfield, Great Barrington and 
North Adams. These will be followed by 
twenty-five meetings in the different towns of 
the county, with special reference to the com- 
ing election. 

Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary A. 
Livermore, Margaret Campbell,Ada C. Bowles, 
Mary Eastman, and other eminent speakers, 
will participate in the campaign. This will be 
followed by similar movements in other coun- 
ties. 

As Woman Suffrage Republicans we say to 
all other reformers, let us combine to defeat 
the nomination of a candidate who is not 
satisfactory to us all. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,’ worth $5.00. ; 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,” worth $15.00. 








A VINELAND CONVENTION. 


Epiton Woman’s JouRNAL:—The Spir- 
itualists, friends of progress, of humanity, and 
of equal and exact justice to all, high and low, 
rich and poor, male and female, have decided 
to hold a two days’ convention in their hall 
and grove at Vineland, N. J.,on Saturday and 
Sunday, the 9th and 10th of September, 1871. 

The first day will be devoted to the question 
of “Equal and Exact Justice to All,” with 
special reference to the subject of suffrage for 
all men and women. We shall invite, and 
hope to obtain the assistance of some of the 
most renowned speakers outside of the Spir- 
itual ranks. 

The second day will be devoted t to Spiritual- 
ism and the Children’s Progressive Lyceum. 
An invitation is extended to ali speakers and 


| from the foot of Murray street, by the Vine- 


| up to Vineland to plead in this glorious cause. 


| other arora far and near, who feel able to go | ve wien by the misery of a lame horse, 7 
| 
| 
| 


A good time may be expected, so that all | 


may return better, wiser and happier. | the wildness and majesty about us. 


The best way to come from New York is 


| land Railway, leaving at +50 P. M., Friday, | 
| Sept. Sth. JOHN GAGE, 


Chairman Com. of Arrangements. | 
| desired, for any attempt to force the lame ani- 


—_———_ 


“A BIG DOSE OF OUT-DOORS.” 


“Drop that everlasting paper on somebody's | 


, Shoulders, fur awhile—let Massachusetts elect 
| Beelzebub for Governor if she chooses—send 


your Bazar, conventions and lectures to the 
| dogs—let the canning, pickling 


and house- 
keeping take care of themselves—and start 
with me to-morrow for the White Mountains, 
A big dose of out-doors is my prescription for 
your head-ache, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and 
nervousness—and that will make a new wo- 
man of you.” We looked at the hearty fel- 
low, who has not yet learned experimentally 
what head-ache et al. mean, listened, and— 
though we didn’t promise to do so, in the be- 
ginning, some twenty-seven years ago—this 
time we obeyed. And that is the way we 
came to have a vacation, and to spend it in 
the White Mountains. As our self-constitu- 
ted physician forbade papers, or any but fami- 
ly letters to follow us, our correspondents have 
been neglected, and all our own special work 
left undone. To all concerned, we thus offer 
our excuse. ; 

We went directly to the Twin Mountain 
House, Carroll, N. H., by way of Whitefield, 
where our friends, the Whites of Concord, 
were staying, and where, next day, came 
Henry Ward Beecher, with his wife and sis- 
ter, for a six weeks’ sojourn. Both he and his 
sister were retreating from before their mid- 
summer enemy, “hay fever,’ which is said to 
be very shy of mountain air. Mrs. Beecher 
looked so very feeble, that at first, all met her 
as an invalid; but the wide-awake-fulness and 
energy of her spirit, and the latent humor of 
her nature, which cropped out at most unex- 
pected times and places, soon led us to forget 
her debility. We shall not “tell tales out of 
school,’ except to say that Mr. Beecher relig- 
iously followed his own advice to ministers, 
published in the Christian Union just before 
the ministerial vacations began: “Let every 
minister get away where the deacons, the el- 
ders, the influence-bearing members, the elect 
ladies, cannot lay eyes on him, and then with 
thanksgiving to God, and in universal fellow- 
ship with men, let him kick up his heels and 
feel like a boy again.” 

And yet he did not get away entirely from 
“the elders, and deacons, and elect ladies,”’ for 
some of them followed him to the mountains, 
and increased the large and harmonious party 
at the hotel. One of these, an eminent legal 
gentleman, is the object of much vituperative 
and denunciatory attention on the part of the 
New York Tribune, which would make its 
readers believe that the attorney lacked only 
the horns and hoofs of “Auld Clootie” to make 
him the very confrere of Satan himself. We 
found Mr. Beecher’s estimate of the gentle- 
man to be the more correct one, who intro- 
duced him as “one of the sweetest sinners in 
his whole church.” The Twin Mountain 
House drew together a large number of unu- 
sually agreeable and sensible people, who drop- 
ped into the home-like hotel, as birds weary of 
flying fold their wings in cosy nests. We 
have never found so many charming people 
among any other two hundred and fifty we 
ave met. There was an entire absence of 
display, and simple dress, congenial tastes, un- 
studied manners, and the courteous bearing 
that comes from kindliness of heart and con- 
sideration of others, assimilated the permanent 
guests into a very delightful family, 

True to his promise, our sdi-disant doctor 
had some plan for each day, that his prescribed 
“big dose of out-doors” might not be lacking. 
Sunshine attended us all the way up Mt. 
Washington, but just as the carriages from the 
Glen House and the mountain railway cars 
had disgorged their jubilant throngs, a stifling 
gray fog wrapped us closely in its moist folds, 
so that all objects were hidden. Words of dis- 
appointment were wailing on the air, when 
the sun rent the whole mass with its flashing 
scimetar, the wind hurled the vapors down the 
gorges, and the tumultuous landscape revealed 
itself, stretched away before us, around us and 
beneath us, —a petrified tempest, glorified in 
sunshine. 


Only for a moment. For again the clouds 


| enfolded us, the gray scud drove in our faces, 


the chilly vapors thickened, and billows of 
mist rolled, and tossed, and surged around us. 
But a second time the sun conquered. Splin- 
ters of dazzling light darted once more through 
the dense fog, splitting it into a score of frag- 
ments that rolled down the valleys, melted 
into gauzy haze, caught and hung on distant 
mountain peaks, fringed the skeleton forests, 
or fell back, surly and black, on the frowning 
mountain summits behind us. During our 
stay of two hours and a half this conflict con- 
tinued, the sun at the last moment coming off 
conqueror, and flooding the whole “stupen- 
dous diorama’’ with dazzling splendor. We 
have had other experiences on Mt. Washing- 
ton, but none that we have enjoyed more. 





Our day in the White Mountain Notch was 


| whose crippled condition so drew on our sym- | 
pathies that we were in nv mood to appreciate 
Rocky 
ramparts, abrupt cliffs, sunless gorges and sil- | 
_ very cascades, all were lost onus. The driver 
had received oréers at the stable to “lay on the 
| whip” and make the poor creature ‘‘travel.” 
But he could not have obeyed them, if he had 


mal to a quicker pace was met with a storm of 
indignation, some of the party walking all the 
way, that the sound horse, harnessed with the 
lame one, might have less weight to carry. 

A visit to the Franconia Hills compelled a 
stay of two or three days at the Profile House, 
the fashionable house, par excellence, of the 
mountains. The hotel waé crowded, as were 
all the public houses, and the private ones too 
for that matter, for every habitable place in 
and around the mountains was swarming with 
summer boarders. Whole communities seem- 
ed to have been infected with a desire for 
mountain travel and scenery, and we passed 
and repassed acquaintances by the score. The 
Franconia Notch has none of the awful maj- 
esty and sublime desolation of the White 
Mountain Notch. The cliffs of the former are 
not bare and scarred and rugged, rent with 
land-slides, and torn by torrents, like those of 
the latter. Eagle Cliff, in front of the Profile 
House, though shooting up precipitously some 
1500 feet above the road, is covered with beau- 
tiful forest foliage. And Mt. Cannon, opposite, 
is softened and graced with a growth of spruces 
and birches and tangled vines and a dense 
undergrowth. Everywhere there is wild beau- 
ty and softened sublimity. Not until night 
and weariness drove us to the house could we 
yield out-doors for in-doors, The Flume, the 
Pool, Mt. Lafayette, the lakes, the cliffs, the 
ever-changiog hues and forms of the moun- 
tains, the shifting clouds, the fleecy mists ,— 
how all these made out-door life a prolonged 
joy, a health-giving inspiration, which we hope 
to live over again when shines another sum- 
mer! 

But with no one of the wonders of the 
Franconia Notch are we so enthralled and fasci- 
nated as. with the “Great Stone Face,” as Starr 
King calls the “Old Man of the Mountain.” 
Older than Adam, this perfectly sculptured 
and noble face, with visor up, looks wearily 
and sadly down the valley, as if hoping for 
some long-delayed answer to its questionings. 
Standing guard for centuries, the “Old Man’’ 
gazes far down the future, to welcome the or- 
der that shall relieve him from duty. Is there 
naught for him but to watch and wait for 
ever? Will the hereafter bring him only lone- 
ly vigils, and patient silence? At times, in 
certain lights, the expression is one of such 
unutterable sadness and longing, that one's 
heart aches with sympathy. And then with 
shifting lights and shadows, the stone face is 
glorified as with sublime resignation and tri- 
umphant trust. 


At Bethlehem, we stayed but a day. Wo- 
men predominated in this town, the focal 
point of the mountains. Teachers and stu- 
dents—grave and gay, thoughtful and mer- 
ry—they filled the hotels and boarding-houses, 
brightened the streets with their gay dresses, 
and made them ring with joyous laughter. 
They came to our room with a request fora 
parlor talk on Woman Suffrage in the evening, 
to which we assented, gratified .at the choice 
of their subject, and that, when to test them 
we proposed some other topic, they would not 
be turned from their purpose. Some were al- 
ready believers, and enthusiastic advocates 
of woman’s enfranchisement—and all were 
eager with questions, objections to be re- 
moved, and stumbling blocks which they 
wished taken out of their way. We shall not | 
soon forget the pleasant occasion. 


Our out-door life ended all too soon. We 
would have protracted it till October, had it | 
been possible. But the brief vacation being 
ended, we made our way homeward through 
the lovely Pemigewasset valley, crossing Lake 
Winnepiseogee to Center Harbor, where we 
left mountain scenery behind us, and came 
down to the level of the sea, and the still lower 
level of every-day life. As we take up once 
more our routine of work, the air of Massachu- 
setts resounds with the conflict of ambitious 
men, each with a horde of hungry followers at 
his back, wrestling for possession of the guber- 
natorial chair. The vernacular of the New 
York Tribune is adopted by even the most dig- 
nified papers of the State, and disgraceful epi- 
thets are hurled back and forth, as recklessly 
as children toss rose-leaves at play. We look 
on with amazement, caring only that the strife 
and the tumult shall redound to the advantage 
of the one supreme passion of our soul—the 
advancement of the long-ignored claims of 
woman. 

But as we read the outpourings of partisan 
strife, and listen to the distorted histories 
which each gives of his opponent’s past ca- 
reer, there flashes across us the query whether 
it would not be a good thing for some moral 
medicine-man to interfere,and send all these 
noisy combatants off to the mountains for a 

“big dose of out-doors,” which would occupy 
them until after the second Tuesday of No- 
vember? Then, in the lull of the wordy war- 
fare, the people, perhaps, might get a chance 


| in its name. 
| best women in Washington, women whose po- 


| womanhood, and in the possibility of reforma- 
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THE SOCIAL | EVIL IN WASHINGTON. 


The “Woman's Franchise Association of 
the District of Columbia” announces its object r 
It is composed of some of the | 

' 
sition in society, and whose characters as wo- | 
men, wives and mothers, are above reproach. 
The prominence unwisely given to free love 





| theories, at the Capitol, by some of the advo- 


cates of Woman Suffrage—in which these wo- 
men of thé District take no stock—has com- 
pelled the association to affirm by resolutions | 
their belief in and adherence to “legal mar- | 
riage, by which one man and one woman are 
united in holy love,” and to denounce “as a 
crime against the individual and against soci- 
ety, any ynion of the sexes opposed to, or in 
violation of the marriage covenant.”’ Mrs. H. 
C. Spencer, wife of the President of the 
“Washington Business College,” is President 
of this association. 

These ladies are accustomed to meet once a 
week, to counsel together concerning the 
wants, sufferings and evils endured by women, 
and to devise practical measures for relieving 
them. They recently determined to visit per- 
sonally the leading mistresses of the houses of 
ill-fame in Washington, and ask for their ad- 
vice and codperation in regard to the best 
manner of protecting them, legally, financial- 
ly, socially, and morally. Fully convinced 
that justice never had been done these women, 
and that the only way to ascertain their real 
condition, or to reclaim them, was to recognize 
them as sisters, women to be visited, to be, 
conversed with, to be treated with considera- 
tion, they started out on theif tour. They 
have given the public a very interesting and 
deeply affecting report of their series of visits 
which occupies three solid columns of the 
Washington Chronicle. 

They experienced great difficulty in gaining 
admission to these houses, but their friendly 
persistence and humane bearing finally gave 
them entrance. They were amazed to meet 
in the women at the head of these houses, of 
whom the world never speaks but in scorn 
and contempt, beautiful, gentle, bright, tender- 
hearted, and in some instances cultivated, lady- 
like persons, The houses were peopled with 
girls who had come to that sad condition 
through poverty, seduction, betrayal, inability 
to procure employment, and ignorance of any 
remunerative industry—and in a few rare in- 
stances from laziness, unwillingness to work, 
and an inordinate love of dress. They learned 
that the establishments were supported by 
married men almost entirely—that their most 
prosperous seasons were during the sessions of 
Congress—that all the women loathed their 
hideous lives, but were utterly hopeless of es- 
cape, rarely thought of reform, and looked 
forward to a dark and joyless future—and 
few were indifferent to the reformatory plans 
of their visitors as they were unfolded. 

It had been the hope of these visiting ladies, 
from the first, to find on the way a house that 
could be bought, to make a comfortable, pleas- 
ant home for all who desired to leave their 
present employment, and to be prepared for 
some honorable pursuit. To their surprise 
one of these women offered her house, fur- 
nished throughout, as a home for any who de- 
sired to take shelter there for honest purposes, 
As she owned the property, it was a most 
promising beginning toward the execution 
of their plan. The ladies gave her distinctly 
to understand that the veil was to be dropped 
upon all that was wrong in their past lives, so 
far as they could accomplish it, and they were 
to be visited, respected and trusted by women 
whose motto is, “Purity of life should be 
equally binding upon men and women.” 

This was the first time a return to respec- 
tability had been offered these women, many 
of whom promptly embraced it. Already, thé 
ladies who have this matter in hand say they 
have seen enough to confirm their faith in 


tion for these poor creatures, whom the atheis- 
tic world has called “lost,’’ and “aband oned.” 
The house is now open, waiting only for the 
citizens of Washington to make helpful prop- 
ositions, looking toward honorable support and 
employment for these women. All who de- 
sire to leave their present base employment are 
welcomed to this pleasant home, and honora- 
ble industry is sought for them. 

Washington is deeply stirred by this event, 
and the press of that city indicates the strong 
feeling which has been aroused. Whatever 
may be the ultimate result of this movement, 
we believe that a concerted, persistent, well- 
organized and judicious effort of this kind, 
carried forward by humane and noble ladies, 
will succeed in reforming fallen women, and in 
closing houses of ill-fame. And not until wo- 








men move in this work with the same spirit 
these Washington women have manifested, 
proffering forgiveness and forgetfulness of the 
past, honest and remunerative employment, 
confidence and generous help, will the “social 


this opportunity in the very first issue of the 
Woman's JouRNAL since the proposition has 
| been publicly made, to urge every friend of 
Woman Suffrage to use his or her influence 


| against the nomination of Mr. Jewell. 


This gentleman, less than a year ago, in the 
Republican State Convention, where a thou- 
sand people heard him, said: “The intelligent 


; women of Massachusetts do not desire suf- 


frage. Intelligent women have never asked 
| for it.” Last winter he gave his casting vote, 
as Speaker of the House, against the right of 

women to a voice in the laws that govern 
them. 

Such a man must not be Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. Women constitute more than half 
the people of this State. We pay taxes on a 
hundred and thirty million dollars. The the- 
ory of our government is, that “taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny ;’’ that “the con- 
sent of the governed is necessary to a just 
government.” Until we repudiate this the- 
ory, men owe it to their own self-respect, to 
the love they bear their mothers, to see to it 
that the man who openly denies the founda- 
tion principles of republican government 
should hold no political office. 

Early in September we shall commence a 
series of conventions in Berkshire County. 
We intend to canvass the entire State. On 
every platform we shall urge the need of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and plain people will be told 
the very plain reason why Mr. Jewell, who de- 
liberately consigns all women to a political 
rank with idiots and felons, must not be made 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

And he will not be. 

Dr. Loring and Gen. Butler are in favor o 
Woman Suffrage. But the opposition to 
them is so wide, and from such influential 
quarters, that they may fail of a nomination. 
Under these circumstances, the best thing 
seems to be, for all friends of suffrage to unite, 
and secure the retlection of Gov. Claflin. The 
fact that he has been elected three times 
shows the hold he has on his constituents, 
He is a man whose private life is irreproacha- 
ble. He last year used his official position to 
aid our claims. He is the first Governor of 
Massachusetts who has ever done this. Hence 
Woman Suffragists are his friends. Republi- 
cans are his friends. Je can be elected. It is 
wiser to accept a certainty, on a candidate 
who is acceptable to his entire party and to 
the suffragists, than to risk a defeat on candi- 
dates over whom there must be division if not 
party strife. 


fair play, to help us give publicity to this ex- 
pression. We hope to see it abundantly sec- 
onded. Our action at the Convention can 
then be a unit. Principles, not men, will be 
triumphant. The “rights of human nature” 


the old Bay State will remain intact. 1. s. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 


The Republican party of Massachusetts is in 
danger of being wounded in the house of its 
friends. 

An intelligent citizen of Santo Domingo, in 
conversation with Commissioner White, ac- 
counted for the unhappy condition of his island 
as follows: “Our politics are not based upon 
principles ; they are simply a question of per- 
sonalities.” There is reason to fear that the 
same criticism will apply to the politics of 
Massachusetts this fall. We hope the Repub- 
lican party will not conduct a campaign on the 
Santo Domingo level. 

Several great questions of public policy are 
under consideration in the State. Woman 
Suffrage, Temperance, Labor and Financial 
Reform all have their sincere, devoted friends. 
The selection of a candidate ought to be made 
with special reference to the conciliation of 
these interests. 

Now a majority of Republicans are consti- 
tutionally in favor of reforms. And there are 
many excellent men in the party whose views 
on such questions are satisfactory and whose 
characters command general respect. There- 
fore there is no sufficient reason for the nomi- 
nation of any man who has made himself pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to a large body of Republi- 
can reformers. 

‘Here is the secret of harmony. Let us 
agree to sink our differences in regard to men, 
but unite on principles. Let the Republicans 
of every locality select a delegation fairly rep- 
resentative of their various preferences. Do 
not try to pack the Convention. Do not select 
alone the special friends of any single individ- 
ual. Above all,do not trammel your delegates. 
No person who goes into the Convention 
gagged by‘instructions or bound hand and foot 
by pledges has any business there, or is fit to 
be the representative of free men and women. 

When we meet in Convention, let there be a 
frank expression of individual preferences. 
If no candidate receives the nomination upon 


evil” be met by a power adequate tocope with , the first ballot let considerations of public 


it, and powerful to subdue it. 


ee —_ 


HON. HARVEY JEWELL. 


The gentleman whose name heads this arti- 
cle has just been suggested by his personai 
friends as candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 








to say what they desire in the matter. 


good prevail over personal feeling. Let no 
man’s name be pressed so persistently as to 
endanger the common object. To violate the 
principles and coerce the consciences of radi- 
cal Republicans by making a hostile nomina- 
tion, with so many good, progressive men as 
possible candidates, would be injustice to our 





We regret it for everyreason. And we take 


associates and treason to liberty. H. B. B. 








We hereby request editors who believe in . 


will be guarded by statutes, and the honor of 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
The True Woman, published at Baltimore, 
is a cheerful sheet. Its original poem in the 


last number is headed, “Lines to a Not Beau- 
tiful, but Very Good Woman, in Her Coffin.” | 


Girls in old times didn’t behave any better | 
than they do now-a-days. Even the Old Testa- | 
ment tells how Ruth followed the Boaz around. | 
(Unless that last name is used with one syl- | 
lable ouly, our labor has been in vain.)—Chi- 
cago Post. 


The late election in Salt Lake City resulted 
in giving 4721 votes for the Mormon candi- 
dates and 920 for the Gentile ticket; but the 
suggestive point in these returns is that more 
than one-half of the Mormon votes were cast 
by the Mormon women. 


The recent National Labor Congress at St. 
Louis did a manly thing when it resolved that 
for the same work women should receive as 
much pay as men. Wages should be regula- 
ted by what one does, and not by what one is. 
Sex has nothing to do with work. 


The editor of the Washington Capitol, in 
discussing the Woman Question, says: “For 
our part, we would rather our daughters, if 
we had any, would shine in the caucus than 
scrub in the kitchen. And we havea suspi- 
cion that if they were permitted to vote there 
would be better wages and less abuse.” 


Prof. Carr, of the California University, for- 
merly of the Wisconsin State University, de- 
livered an admirable lecture, both as to matter 
and style, before the San Francisco County 
Woman Suffrage Association, a week or more 
ago, in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


A deserter from our army has been sentenced 
to be indelibly branded on the hip with the 
letter D. Such punishments are simply bar- 
barous, and belong to savage rule. They are 
a disgrace and a shame to the government 
which allows them. If the deserting men 
were mules or swine they could not be treated 
more brutally. 


Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert sailed last Saturday 
fur England, to-be absent six weeks. He is to 
deliver thirty lectures on Temperance, engaged 
by the United Kingdom Alliance. He will 
also interest himself in the Woman Suffrage 
question, of which he is an able and eloquent 
advocate. Our readers muy expect to hear 
from him during his absence. 


The New York Christian Leader—the ablest 
and most popular Universalist paper published 
—says very justly :— ° 

The question of Woman Suffrage has no 
more logical connection with that of the mar- 
riage problem, than it has to do with Union 
Leagues or eight-hour laws; but as fools, fa- 
natics and knaves yet live, the one question is 
made to bear the odium of the other. 


A Western New York druggist has been sued 
by the aggrieved husband for selling Jaudanum 
to a woman addicted to the excessive use of 
the narcotic. The case has not yet been de- 
cided, but the Supreme Court of New York has 
decided that the suit can be maintained. The 
principle is the same as that of the provision 
of the Ohio law in regard to the sale of liquor 
to inebriates. 


One of the many encouraging signs of the 
times is the establishment of Woman Suffrage 
daily newspapers in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. The New York Evening Globe comes 
to us from the metropolis of the Atlantic coast, 
and the San Francisco Plebeian from the com- 
mercial center of the Pacific. Both are ex- 
cellent papers, and will help to establish the 
equal rights of woman. 


Mrs. Flynt, the distinguished Boston dress- 
maker, is to tell all she knows about the busi- 
ness in a neat little volume from her own pen. 
No one is more competent, for Mrs. Flynt is 
not only an artistic dress-maker, at the top of 
her profession, but a very intelligent and well- 
educated lady. She is as benevolent and as 
philanthropic as she is skillful, and we could 
narrate many a generous deed of hers perform- 
ed for the needy and suffering of her own sex. 


Mrs. Celia Burleigh, who has been preach- 
ing for the Unitarian parish in Brooklyn, 
Conn., during the month of August, has been 
persuaded to continue her ministrations to 
them for the present, and may be regarded, 
therefore, as the settled minister of the society. 
This will not, however, interfere with her lec- 
turing plans for the winter, and all who wish 
her services in this direction can obtain them 
by applying to the American Literary Bureau. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes as fol- 
lows :— 

What you say of Gail Hamilton and Miss 
Phelps is very true. Most of my friends have 
given up reading Gail’s articles, having lost 
all interest in them. I read them very care- 
fully—determined to try and do her justice, 
and anxious to find out if she is driving at 
anything, except a general scolding. 

Miss Phelps’ second article on the Woman 
Question in the Independent gave me the great- 
est delight—it is such uncommon truth—and 
from a person in her high position is of such 
great service, 


The New York papers report the capture in: 
that city of two burglars, one being Ella Don- 
ahue, aged twelve, the other Catharine Dolan, 
eleven years old, who broke into a house, stole 
31500 worth of household goods, and sold 








them to Mrs. McCormick. The Chicago Post 
reminds New York that the Donahues and 
Dolans and McCormicks of the City Hall, who 
have each been stealing millions of dollars a 
year, have been overlooked by these able and 
efficient police, and are still at large. 


We note that the names of “Burleigh,” 
“Carleton,” Frederick Douglass, H. G. C. 
Fisher (“Horns’’ of the Springfield Repubii- 
can), E. E. Hale, Gilbert Haven, John Hay, T. 
W. Higginson, Mary A. Livermore, George A. 
Marden, Edward King (“E. K.’’ of the Bos- 
ton Journal), “Nasby,” “Oliver Optic,” James 
Parton, Henry B. Blackwell, S. E. Pierce, Vir- 
ginia F, Townsend, Richard Grant White—all 
editors or constant contributors to influential 
papers and magazines, appear in the list of 
lecturers of the Boston Lyceum Bureau. 


Mr. Sage of Wisconsin, a lumber merchant 
has given $250,000 for the erection of a college 
for women at Ithaca, beside Cornell Univer- 


sity. This same Mr. Sage will give $100,000. 


additional, provided the attendance on chapel 
exercise in the morning shall be compulsory. 
Cornell can’t afford to make religious services 
compulsory on its students, nor can the coun- 
try afford to waste money on women’s colleges. 
Let us endow and improve such colleges as we 
have, and open them to women equally with 
men. 


Grace Greenwood, (Mrs. S. J. Lippincott,) 
the polished writer and speaker, lectured in 
the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City last Saturday 
evening. A large audience, who were familiar 
with her celebrated Washington letters in the 
New York Tribune, and had read her Little 
Pilgrim, gave her a hearty greeting. Her sub- 
ject was entitled, “The Heroic in Common 
Life.” The best newspapers in the country 
have spoken enthusiastically of her lecture; 
and her efforts in Denver, Col., were also in 
every way successful. 


According to the Hampshire (Eng.) Adver- 
tiser, Rev. Richard Wilkins made the state- 
ment from the pulpit in the Church of St. 
Michael, Swanmore, that he believed there 
would be twelve women to one man who would 
enter heaven. It is our opinion that most 
women would go to such a heaven very reluc- 
tantly. We hope the Rev. Mr. Wilkins won’t 
insist on such a heaven, for it may prove de- 
moralizing to women. They will insist on 
going where their husbands, fathers, brothers, 
sons, lovers and friends go, even if it be a less 
comfortable place than heaven. 


People have been puzzled over Secretary 
Boutwell’s new word—“Syndicate.’”’ The New 
York Herald comes to their relief by giving 
its meaning. In brief, itis a combination of 
bankers exclusively entrusted with the neguti- 
ation of the new loan. The law authorizes 
an expenditure of one-half cent upon each 
dollar subscribed, either by an actual exchange 
of gold for the new bonds or by an exchange 
for them of the old six per cent. bonds, dollar 
fordollar. ItisaGreek word. The managers 
of the Stock Exchange of Germany are des- 
ignated as Syndicates. In French it corre- 
sponds to our word “assignee.” 


More and more are women taking up church 
work, which until recently has been forbidden 
them. The revival of the office of deaconess 
in Presbyterian churches is noteworthy. A 
lady who was recently connected with a Mas- 
sachusetts Normal School has been called to be 
an assistant of the minister of the Episcopal 
church at Springfield. She is to visit the sick, 
devote herself to the interests of the Sunday 
school, &c. In Rev. Thomas K. Beecher’s 
church at Elmira, New York, a lady is to be 
constantly employed in looking after the poor 
and sick of the parish, with the title of “church 
missionary.” Dr. Brooks’ church at St. Louis 
pays a lady $1000 a year for her services as 
city missionary. Some of the Chicago church- 
es have long done the same thing. 


The Worcester Spy contains the following 
“wife notice.” It reads like the “runaway 
slave” advertisements which formerly dis- 
graced our newspaper columns :— 

IFE NOTICE! —Whereas, my wife. 


EmiILy ANDREW, has left my bed and board 
without just cause, this is to certify that I shall pay 
no debts of her contracting after this date. 

DANIEL ANDREW, 
Wenssrer, Mass., Aug. 3, 1871. 


If the law recognized Emily Andrew as the 
equal partner of Daniel, she might reciprocate 
by publishing some such notice as the follow- 
ing:— 

USBAND NOTICE !—Whereas, my hus- 


band, Das1EL ANDREW, has left my bed and 
board without just cause, this is to certify that I shall 
pay no debts of his contracting after this date. 
EMILY ANDREW. 
Wesster, Mass., Aug. 3, 1871. 


Such advertisements as the above are a dis- 
grace to the brute who signs, and to the news- 
papers that publish them. 


The San Jose (California) Mercury states 
that on a recent Saturday Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, Mrs. Laura J. Watkins, Mrs. Louisa 
Smith and Mrs. Severance, applied to County 
Clerk Littlefield, and formally requested that 


-their names be placed on the Great Register 


of Santa Clara County. As citizens of the 
United States they claimed such privileges and 
immunities of citizenship as were guaranteed 
to other citizens by the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the National Consti- 
tution. They were administered the usual 


keep the subject fresh every week in the 


oath, their names taken but not registered, | 
and they were politely told that their case | 
would be taken under advisement. We un- 
derstand it is their intention to seek redress 
for théir wrongs through the courts, able talent 
having volunteered to help them in the mat- | 
ter. 


The advocates of unlimited latitude of di- 
vorce will do well to reflect upon the injustice 
lately inflicted upon a married woman by the 
loose provisions of the Indiana divorce laws. 
The Henry County (Ind.) Republican informs 
us that Eli Davis, of Lewisville, died on 
Wednesday, July 19,1871. He had been for 
two years laboring under the effects of paraly- 
sis. For one year he had been unable to walk 
except by the aid of others, and for more than 
six months had been, to all appearances, de- 
void of reason or any knowledge of persons 
or things. On July 18, about 6 o'clock P. M., 
and fifteen hours before his final exit, and 
when he was dead, to all intents and purposes, 
except the mere fact of breathing, he was di- 
vorced by Judge West’s court from his second 
wife. The suit for divorce was brought by 
his guardian at the instance of two sons by a 
former wife, Harvey Davis, boot and shoe deal- 
er, of Indianapolis, and Clinton Davis, of the 
same place, The deceased knew nothing more 
of the existence of the suit than the man in 
the moon. The real cause of it was the fact 
that the deceased was the owner of property 
worth not less than $100,000, in which this 
second wife, if undivorced, would have been 
entitled to a one-third interest during life. 
She is a young, healthy woman, with appar- 
ently thirty or forty years of life before her. 
It is but fair to presume that, at ten per cent. 
interest, her third would be worth fifty or six- 
ty thousand dollars and over in twenty years. 
And, from what we can learn, her chance to 
live twice that, length of time is as good as 
the chances of the average of womankind for 
ten years. But, by some hocus-pocus, she was 
persuaded or prevented from appearing against 
the complaint, and to accept a compromise of 
eight thousand dollars alimony. This com- 
promise was endorsed, and the divorce grant- 
ed by Judge William B. West, when the com- 
plainant—who never knew that he complain- 
ed at all—was dying. Comment is unneces- 
sary. 


TO THE WORKERS IN OHIO. 


Letters are coming to me from various parts 
of the State, concerning the work to be done, 
during the coming season. It is very gratify- 
ing to know the cause is reviving, and that so 
many associations are asking for lectures. 
Ohio numbers many Woman Suffrage socie- 
ties, and as soon as these commence the work 
of extending their borders, great good will be 
accomplished. “The harvest is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.’”’? We have tried to buy 
and beg help from other States, but have been 
unsuccessful so far. We now conclude to do 
what we can ourselves. Mrs. Longley will 
soon be ready for the field, and we hope Mrs. 
Clark of Cleveland will attend to her part of 
the State. Mrs. R. A.S. Janney, of Colum- 
bus, is the proper woman to consult on all 
matters pertaining to the work. We do wish 
our friends in Ohio would not look upon the 
WomAn’s JovRNAL as more of an Eastern 
than Western paper. So many write to me, 
“We do miss the Woman’s Advocate, for when 
we had that paper, we knew what was being 
done all over the State.” 

‘Had you not used the columns of the Advo- 
cate as a medium of communication between 
the different societies, you would not have 
been benefited by its existence. 

The columns of the JoURNAL are ours to 
use, and it is as easy to write our wants and 
wishes, and send them to Boston, as it was to 
do the same, and sendto Dayton. If we con- 
dense our thoughts, there is room in the Jour- 
NAL for us all—if we do not, the New York 
Independent could not contain our articles. 

Every member of a Woman Suffrage society 
should take the JouRNAL, and consider her- 
self as much a part of its existence as a part 
of the society. It is for our individual benefit 
that the JouRNAL lives, and it is our duty to 
help it live, and also to improve the opportu- 
nity it holds out to us. We in the West can 
let the East monopolize the JouRNAL, if we 
stand aloof from it, and wish we had a paper, 
or we can make it distinctively a Western pa- 
per, in spite of them all, for we out-number 
and out-vote them. 

We hope, wherever we hold conventions, 
to finda pile of JourRNALS for distribution, 
also to find workers for it, for the greater its 
circulation, the greater our influence. News- 
papers go where speakers cannot go, and they 








minds of the readers. If we are really in 
earnest in this matter, and wish to see “our 
kingdom come,” we must put forth every ef- 
fort, Sacrifice money, strength and time for its 
accomplishment. 

Mrs. Janney, Mrs. Longley, Mrs. Graham 
and others, think Chillicothe is the best point 
for the opening convention of the season. 
Will every society respond to the call for one 
there ? Miriam M. CoLe. 








INCIPIENT depravity of an embryo voter—A 
Massachusetts boy cut off his young sister’s 





golden curls while she slept, to get money with 





which to go to the races. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


George B. Emerson, Samuel May and T. J. 
Mumford are to prepare a memoir of the late 
Rev. Samuel J. May, and will be glad to re- 
ceive all interesting material. 

“Six of One and Half a Dozen of the Other,” 
the combination story which is to appear in 
Old and New, will be a novel illustration of 
the modern tendency towards coéperative in- 
dustry. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is to tell 
the first chapter of the story; chapter second 
will be written by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; in 
the third chapter Miss Lucretia Hale will take 
up the theme; Frederick W. Loring will have 
his version of the next chapter, and Edward 
Everett Hale wi!l come in at the death, marry 
off the characters, and have them live happy 
ever after. 


The October number of Old and New will 
contain the first part of “The Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter,” a new novel by George Macdonald, to be 
published as a serial, having been purchased 
for its exclusive use in America. In ‘The 
Vicar’s Daughter,” Mr. Macdonald returns to 
the field in which he won his large reputation. 
The characters are those whom we first met 
in the “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
and the wide circle of admirers of his genius 
will find that he has here undertaken a story 
in the very method and with the same pur- 
pose which have attained his highest success. 


The Public Library has gradually softened 
the rudeness and rigor of its rules, and the 
applicants for books are no longer required ‘to 
write a sketch of their lives and give two ref- 
erences before their application can be receiv- 
ed. The system of police visitation of every 
applicant ‘is also done away with; it is now 
presumed that a person who asks for a book 
wishes to read and not to steal it, and he is 
treated accordingly. The tendency of the li- 
brary administration is now towards freedom, 
and the widest possible use of the books, A 
branch has been established at East Boston, 
and others will be established at South Boston 
and Dorchester. Experience has shown that 
this is the best way; the circulation of the 
books is greatly increased, and the loss of the 
books is no larger. The library is now of 
immense value, and its real treasures are con- 
stantly increasing. New windows are to be 
cutin the building and light let into its dark 
places; books are to be made more accessible, 
and the library seems to be outgrowing the 
failings and timidity of its youth, and entering 
upon a generous and courteous manhood, a 
change which it is pleasant to recognize. 





—_ - —_ -<-— — 


“THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS.” 


A NovEL or AMERICAN LIFE, by Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, 140 pages, octavo, 
illustrated. Published by Harper & Bro., 
New York. 


In this era of tawdry sensationalisms and 
cheap inanities, it is refreshing to find a work 
of fiction which endeavors to give a simple, 
unvarnished sketch of every-day life. . Still 
more commendable is Mrs. Blackwell’s attempt 
to call public attention to the fine scenery and 
delightful summer climate of the secluded 
islands that skirt the coast of New England. 

“The Island Neighbors” is an unpretending 
narrative, purporting to be the history of a 
quiet summer spent by a Boston family on the 
hills of Martha’s Vineyard. The characters 
are such as we meet in our daily walks. The 
incidents are such as constantly occur. The 
descriptions of local surroundings and pecu- 
liarities are not exaggerated. And yet the story 
has a quiet charm which sometimes brightens 
into picturesque interest, and deepens into 
graphic intensity. The description of the cel- 
ebrated ‘“‘Camp-Meeting Ground” is amusing 
and life-like, and when the theme discourses 
of the stormy ocean that beats upon Wacob- 
skie cliffs and Gay Head, the narrative catches 
something of the wild sublimity of the region 
it portrays. ; 

Comparatively few of the millions of pleas- 
ure-seekers who try to escape the heat of 
dog-days have ever visited Martha’s Vineyard. 
And of the ten or fifteen thousand who annually 
spend a fortnight at the Camp Ground, not 
more than one in a hundred have ever crossed 
the monotonous plains that surround it, or 
visited the charming hills of the north shore, 
and the still more secluded cliffs of Wacobskie, 
Nashquitze, Squipnocket and Gay Head. Yet 
nowhere on the whole Atlantic coast of North 
America does there exist so inspiring a combi- 
nation of land and sea as amid those almost un- 
known downs. Nowhere is there to be found 
a summer climate combining so perfectly the 
bracing freshness of the northern ocean with 
the sweet amenity of an American summer. 
After many years’ delightful experiences of 
seashore retreats, all along the coast from 
Florida to Fortress Monroe, and from Cape 
May to Mount Desert,—after varied excur- 
sions to lake, mountain and forest, from 
the Potomac to the St. Lawrence, and from 
Maine to Minnesota, we award the palm, be- 
yond all comparison, to those delightful hills 
covered with brown moss and short, stunted 
grass, rough with granite boulders, fragrant 
with roses and blossoms of the wild vines in 
summer, glorious with golden rod and purple 
clusters of grapes in the mellow days of 
autumn. 

Here still lingers a charming solitude, where 





the solemn hush is only rendered doubly im- 
pressive by the roar of the surf coming up like 
distant thunder from the surrounding beaches, 
and the perpetual rush of the sea-breeze from 
the vast expanse of ocean. 

We shall never forget the delight with which, 
seven years ago, we rambled for the first time 
over these secluded uplands. How we fished 
for ‘‘tautog” and scuppaug (vulgarly called 
scups) amid the dancing waves of the Vine- 
yard Sound! How we drew into our boat 
large bass and blue-fish amid the deafening 
roar of breakers! How we plunged into the 
foaming surf and felt the great pulses of the 
Atlantic thrill through every fiber and limb as 
we breasted the huge green surges crowned 
with creamy foam! How we were borne 
careering upon their swirling masses of liquid 
crystal far up the hissing beach! How we re- 
turned at night to our rough but hospitable 
quarters in the light-house with sharpened 
appetites, able to dispose of the most indiges- 
tible viands with impunity, and then straight- 
way to “sleep the sleep of the just”?! That 
delightful week was a new revelation of Na- 
ture. 

It would be superfluous to tell how, two 
years afterwards, we rented a spacious farm- 
house on a wild cliff, surrounded by thickets 
fragrant with bayberry and wild pepper. There 
we feasted on blackberries and fattened on 
mushrooms, and lived in the open air clad in 
astonishing garments of red and blue flannel. 
In shocking bad hats and antedilivian sun- 
bonnets we wandered barefoot, like children, 


oblivious of mankind. Once a week we visited’ 


the post-office, five miles distant, over hill and 
dale, through gaps in stone walls and over bars 
innumerable, hungry for the mail. Year after 
year we came like migratory birds, lingering 
longer and longer, till only the sharp frosts ‘of 
‘November sent us back reluctant to the tame 
and languid life of the civilized ‘‘mainland.” 
Something of the nameless charm of these 
hills has attached itself to this story and colors 
our criticism. A flavor of the quaint, vigor- 
ous, self-reliant life of the island peopie is 
transferred to the pleasant pages of the novel. 
We advise all our friends who are spending 
their summer amid rural scenes to enliven 
their leisure hours by reading these sketches 
of the breezy hills of Martha’s Vineyard. 
After doing so let them take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of visiting an island which combines 
something of the beauty of the Isle of Wight 
with much of the grandeur of the stormy 
Hebrides. H. B. B. 








Miss Emily Stapfer, 
Neo. 1 Linweod Place, Boston, 
Off South Street, next the Bowditch School House, 
Is prepared to wait upon Ladies at their Homes, to 


Dress and Champoo the Hair, to cut the Hair of Chil- 
dren, and to Renew and Remodel Braids, Chignons, 
Curls, &c. Sept. 2. 





THRIFT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
GREENPOINT, L. I., on East River, Opposite New 
Yorx. Conducted upon practical and phrenological 
principles. Begins Sept. 18th. Mrs. 8S. B. Shaw, 
Principal. Refers to Rev. C. 8. Harrower, Pastor St. 
Luke’s M. E. Church, New York; Mr. Albert Turner, 
Fowler & Wells’ Phrenological Rooms, New York; 
Hon. John H. Ketcham, and others. 4t Aug. 19. 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 





June 2. 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEBDRS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 

Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 7 38m 


—_— EE 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 


MENTS, 
8G Tremont Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 











Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion, 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.”’ 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the Office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

0G Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tae SupsecTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 

gcents by mail. Feb. 18. 
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BY FRANCES 8. LOCKE, 
Dreaming oft and dreaming ever; 
Living in the present never; 
Building castles high and airy, 
Filling them with visions fairy ; 
Seeking much for hidden things; 
Longing after magic wings; 
Spurning known and real beauty; 
Turning oft from love and duty— 
Hearts play truant to their sphere, 
Making us but idlers here. 

We should all be up and doing, 
Virtue’s golden paths pursuing ; 
Working hard and working ever, 
Lagging by the wayside never, 
Putting all our strength together, 
Pulling in harmonious measure ; 
For each other's pleasure ready, 
With our hearts all true and steady, 
If this our active life should be, 
How happy then and joyous we! 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The barley is full, and fair, and round, 
Waiting its rest in the cool, soft ground, 
All unknowing the life that lies 
Hidden away from curious eyes, 
Dut ready to grow on the summer plain, 
In golden sunshine, to golden grain. 
Do you know what the brewer does to the bar- 

ley? 
He coaxes it on with pains and care, 
Gives it water and gives it air, 
He spreads it out and pleads with it, till 
Through all its quiet there runs the thrill 
Of a sweet new life that stirs and wakes, 
Till all the foldings of husk it breaks. 
Tender and fair the fibers grow, 
Pearly of luster and white as snow, 
Tiny rootlet and tiny stem— 
Do you know what the brewer does with them ? 
He fans the fire till the iron is red, 
Spread out in broad sheets overhead, 
Then tosses the stirring barley there, 
With its clinging rootlets, silvery fair. 
Ail of the sweet new life they know 
Quivers and shrinks in the fiery glow; 
Shrivelled and brown, the tender thread 
Curls up and falls, and the careless tread 
Crushes it down, and ’tis swept away 
To be fed to the cattle another day. 
It looks as if it were hard for the barley— 
But they say the beer is sweeter so, 
And the cattle are satisfied, you know. 
—Commonwealth. 

REVENUES. 





BY H. H. 


I smile to hear the little kings 

When they count up their precious things, 
And send their vaunting lists abroad 

Of what their kingdoms can afford. 

One boasts his corn, and one his wine, 
And one his gold and silver fine; 

One by an army, one by a fleet, 

Keeps neighbor kings beneath his feet ; 
One sets his claim to highest place 

On looms of silk and looms of lace; 
And one shows pictures of old saints 

In lifelike tints of wondrous paints ; 

And one has quarries of white stone, 
From which rare statue-shapes have grown ; 
And so, by dint of wealth or grace, 
Striving to keep the highést place, 

They count and show their precious things, 
The little race of little kings. 

“Oh, little kings,’’ I long to say, 

“Who counts God’s revenues to-day ? 
Who knows on all the hills and coasts 
Names of the captains of his hosts? 
What eye has seen the half of gold 

His smallest mine has in its hold ? 
What figures tell one summer's cost 

Of fabrics which are torn and tost 

To clothe his myriads of trees? 

Who reckons, in the sounding seas, 

The shining corals, wrought and graved, 
With which his ocean floors are paved ? 
Who knows the numbers or the names 
Of colors in his sunset flames ? 

What table measures, marking weight, 
What chemistries can estimate, 

One single banquet for his birds ?” 


Then, mocked by all which utmost words _ 


And utmost thoughts can frame or reach, 

My heart finds tears its only speech. 

In ecstasy, part joy, part pain, 

Where fear and wonder half restrain 

Love’s gratitude, I lay my ear 

Close to the ground, and listening hear 

This noiseless, ceaseless, boundless tide 

Of earth's great wealth, on every side, 

Rolling and pouring up to break 

At feet of God, who will not take 

Nor keep among his heavenly things 

So much as tithe of all it brings; 

But, instant, turns the costly wave, 

Gives back to earth all that it gave, 

Spends all his universe of power 

And pomp to deck a single hour 

Of time, and then in largess free, 

Unasked, bestows the hour on me! 
—Independent. 


dtliscellany. : 





LOVE AND FEAR. 





“Did you hear me, sir?” 
“I'm not deaf,” muttered the boy in under- | 
tone, not meant for the ear of his father, but | 
reaching it.nevertheless. 
Red anger burned instantly in the face of | 
Mr. Somers; his eyes flashed with cruel pur- , 
pose; his arm moved. with an impulse to | 
strike. | 
“Take care, sir!’ Mr. Somers advanced 
towards the lad in a threatening way; but re- 
strained the hand, half raised fora blow. 

“Off with you, this instant!” he said, in a 
passionate way; “‘and don’t let the grass grow 
under your feet. If you're not back in thirty 
minutes by the watch, I’ll flog you within an 
inch of your life.” 

And Mr. Somers drew out his watch to note 
the time; then turned from the boy, actually 
trembling with excitement. 

Richard—that .was the lad’s name—mani- 
fested neither fear nor alacrity; but, instead, 
akind of dogged impassiveness. He made no 
response, whatever. The stormy utterance of 
his father did not seem to affect him any more 
than if it had been the murmur of wind in the 
trees overhead. Rising from the ground, where 
he had been sitting, with a piece of wood in 
his hand, which he was modeling into the 
form of a boat, he moved away with a loiter- 
ing step. Not a sign beyond this was there 
that he had heard, understood, or intended to | 
obey, his father. 

“Thirty minutes!’ muttered Richard, as he | 
walked along, as leisurely asif he had the day 
before him. “He knows I can’t go in thirty 
minutes without running every step of the 
way there and back; and I’m not going to do 
it for him or anybody else. Let him flog me if 
he will. I won't stand it long.’ 

Quick footsteps would have taken Richard to 
the end of his short journey to a neighbor’s 
house and back in less than twenty-five min- 
utes; but anger had awakened his anger, and 
harshly-applied force a feeling of resistance. 

“I’m not a dog to be kicked,’’ so he talked 
with himself, “or a mule to be driven. That’s 
not the way to treat a boy. Flog me within 
aninch of my life! I wish he would kill me 
one of these days. Then he’d be—” #%° 253 

Richard could not utter the words that com- 
menced forming on his tongue. A good im- 
pulse restrained him. He felt a little shocked 
at the wickedness of his thought. After this 
he walked on more briskly, as if to atone by 
obedience for the evil desire cherished for a 
moment in his heart. But his feet soon lin- 
gered again. There was no feeling mind in 
the boy. Propulsion, not attraction, moved 
him onward, and his was a nature prone to re- 
sist. On his way many attractive things pre- 
sented themselves, and he stopped, here and 
there—sometimes in forgetfulness of his er- 
rand; sometimes in willful disregard of his 
father’s command—wasting the time and ren- 
dering punishment a thing next to certain. 

Full thirty minutes had expired when the 
boy reached his destination. 

“Won't you step down to the post-office and 
mail this letter for me?—that’s a good boy!” 
said the gentleman, to whom he had been 
sent with a message. The request was made 
in such a kind voice, and with such a pleasant 
smile, that Richard felt that he could go 
through fire and water, as the saying is, to 
oblige him. 

“Certainly, sir,” he replied, in the most com- 
pliant manner, reaching out his hand for the 
letter. “I'll do it with the greatest pleasure.” 

“As well be killed for a sheep as a lamb,” 
said the boy, as he took his way to the post- 
office. “The half-hour’s up, and the flogging 
earned. He can only take the other inch of 
my life at the worst, and then there'll be an 
end of it.” 

And he tried to whistle up a state of com- 
plete indifference; but the notes he sent out 
upon the listening air were not light and 
thought-free, as the robin’s warble, nor sweet 
and tender as the little yellow bird’s song. The 
boy’s mind was not at ease. 

After depositing the letter, Richard sauntered 
away in a listless, indeterminate‘manner. Go- 
ing home was notin his mind. There was an 
angry father there; and punishment awaited 
hisreturn. He did not feel in the least inclined 
to meet the flogging within an inch of his life 
at an earlier moment than was absolutely neces- 
sary. A sight of the river which ran a short 
distance from the town gave direction to his 
wavering thought; and off he started for the 
pleasant stream, on whose bosom he loved to 
glide, bending to the light-springing oar. 

“You don’t expect to see him in half an 
hour, of course,” said a gentleman, who had 
been witness to the contest between the boy 
and his father, and who had no‘ failed to notice 
the excited and baffled state of Mr. Somers’ 
mind. Age, character and relation gave him 
warrant for this free speech. It was not re- 
ceived as an intrusion, but in some deference 
of manner. . 

“He knows the penalty.” Mr. Somers knit 
his brows severely. Cruel purposes drew his 
lips firmly together. ; 

“Which you mean to inflict ?”’ 





' more flies than vinegar.’ Now, friend Somers, 


arm!” And he stretched out the vigorous 
member. 

“Even to within an inch of the boy’s life?” | 
A pair of calm eyes looked into the face of the 
angry father; a mild, rebuking voice was in 
his ears. 

“I will bend or break him, sir. That is my 
duty. What hope is there for a willfully dis- 
obedient child ?” 

“Small hope, I fear,’’ said the other. 

“Then is not my duty plain?” 

“There is no question as to your duty, in the 
abstract, being plain—the duty of securing 
submission from your child—but it is barely 
possible that you are not using the right means. 
Mrs. Howitt has expressed beautifully, in a 
single line, a truth that may help you to see 
some better way to reach the case. Do you re- 
member it ?”’ 

Mr. Somers shook his head. 

“For love hath readier will than fear.” 

“Lovel’ There was a spirit of rejection 
in the voice of Mr. Somers. 

“We need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear.” 

The neighbor repeated the couplet in a low, 
emphatic voice, his tones lingering on the 
words that needed expression, so as to bring 
out the full meaning they had power to convey. 
The eyes of Mr. Somers fell away from his 
face. He showed a slight uneasiness of man- 
ner. His stern countenance relaxed some- 
thing of its sternness. 

“A homelier, but more strongly expressed 
form of the same sentiment, is given in the 
old proverb, made when language went to its 
meaning by the shortest way: ‘Honey catches 


having tried the vinegar for a good while, and 
with most discouraging results, let me suggest 
your resort to honey. In other words, change 
your whole mode of discipline. Speak kindly, 
and in a low, firm voice to Richard, instead of 
in the bluff, imperative, querulous or angry 
manner in which you almost always address 
him. Let him feel that you really love him; 
that there is a soft, warm, attachable side to 
your character, and, my word for it, he will 
move to your bidding with winged feet. I have 
studied the boy, and see in him good and noble 
qualities. But he has inherited from his father 
a certain impatience of control, and a will 
ever on the alert to resist unduly applied force. 
You may lead him, by love, anywhere; but, 
under the rule of fear, you will drive him, 
certainly, beyond your influence. Forgive my 
plain speech. I have wished to say this be- 
fore, but, until now, saw no good opportunity.” 

The whole aspect of Mr. Somers under- 
went a change. Conviction struck to his 
heart. He saw that he had been unjust to 
the boy, unloving, unkind. Back to his own 
early days his thought went with a bound, 
and there came vivid remembrances of states 
into which he had been thrown by harsh 
treatment, states from which no punishment, 
however severe, could move him. Kindness 
had always been to his heart like melting sun- 
shine; sternness like an icy wind. And Rich- 
ard was like him. How strange that he had 
never thought of this before! 

A long sigh quivered up from the oppressed 
heart of Mr. Somers. 

“If I could only think so,” he said. “But 
the obstinate self-will of the boy is so firmly 
inrooted—” 

“That you can never tear it up by force,” 
spoke out the friend. “The only way is to 
weaken its vital currents, to cut off the flow 
of life,and let it wither for lack of sustenance, 
and die.” 

Perhaps you are right,’’ said Mr. Somers, 
in a troubled, uneasy way. “But what am I 
to do now? I gave him half an hour in 
which to do an errand; laid my commands on 
him, and enforced them by threats of punish- 
ment. Is my word to go for nought? Shall 
a boy defy me?” 

A ilash of anger gleamed over the father’s 


face. 
“Gently, patiently, forgivingly deai with the 


offender,” replied the neighbor, as he laid his 
hand on the arm of Mr. Somers. “Let love 
rule, not anger. Is he all to blame? No. 
Does not the origin of the wrong lie most with 
yourself? Has it not grown out of your un- 
wise discipline? Begin correction at the 
source. First get in a right attitude yourself, 
and then bring him right. As you provoked 
disobedience in the present case, restrain the 
punishing arm.” 

“But I shall forfeit my word.” 

“You will do that even if you punish.” 

“How so?” 

“You will hardly go to within an inch of 
the boy’s life. You were angry, and went be- 
yond yourself. Take counsel of reason, now. 
Passivn and pride are blind impulses, and 
sure to lead us from the right path. Think 
away from your present unhappy boy, and let 
love forhim prompt you to seek only his good. 
He is afar off from you now; draw him near, 
even within the circle of a tenderly-embracing 
arm. That is your duty, my friend. Enter 
into it, and all will be well.” 

The neighbor, after saying this, retired, leav- 
ing Mr. Somers to the companionship of his 
own thoughts. There was now a weight of 
concern on the father’s heart. Anger had 
given place to a troubled feeling. He drew out 
his watch as the half-hour period advanced 


the window, anxiously. If Richard had ap- | 
peared in the distance, what a sense of relief 
it would have produced. But there was no 
sign of the returning boy. 

“Willfully disobedient! Defiant!” The in- 
dignant man said this, as hot blood began to 
burn in his face. “Perverse, unhappy, wrong- 
ly governed boy!” This was the father speak- 
ingin reply, and struggling to hold anger in 


check. 

The half-hour expired. Richard was still 
away. Another half-hour elapsed, and yet 
he was absent. 

‘He shall be punished for this!’ said Mr, 
Somers, as indignation gained the mastery. 
Then a remembrance of the wise words spo- 
ken by his neighbor pressed back the tide of 
indignation; and he let pity move over the 
troubled surface of his feelings and calm them 


like oil. 
A whole hour beyond the limit of time had 


passed. Mr. Somers was growing uneasy. It 
flashed across his mind that Richard, in a fit 
of anger, rebellion and discouragement, might 
have been tempted to run off. He remem- 
bered very distinctly how, once, in his boyish 
troubles at home, he had meditated the same 
thing, and actually commenced preparations 
to abandon father and mother, and try his 
fortunes in the world. 

At the end of the second hour, Mr. Somers 
was in a very anxious state; and he was about 
making preparation to go out in search of 
Richard, when, on glancing from the window, 
he saw him pass in a hurried, stealthy way. 
He stood listening to hear him enter. The 
door opened, silently. Tip-toe steps sounded 
faintly along the passage. Mr. Somers follow- 
ed them with his ears, but lost them on the 
stairs. 

“What shall ldo?” That was the difficult 
question for Mr. Somers. He stood for sever- 
al minutes, trying to get his thoughts clear 
and his feelings calm. Thus far, his harsh 
methods had proved wholly fruitless. Threats 
and punishment wrought no salutary reforms; 
the boy grew worse instead of better. Why 
this was so, clearer perception now told him, 

“Poor boy!” he said, with a sigh; and this 
very utterance of a sentiment of pity helped 
him to a more pitying state of mind. An im- 
age of fear and suffering, instead of hard de- 
fiance and reckless disobedience, took distinct 
form in his thoughts. 

“Now is the time to reach him with gentle- 
ness and love.’””?’ As Mr. Somers thus spoke 
with himself, he opened the door and went 
out into the passage. 

“Did you see Richard ?”’ he asked, speaking 
to a domestic who happened to be there at the 
moment. 

“No, sir,” she replied. 

“T thought he came in just now.” 

“T did not notice him, sir.” 

Mr. Somers went to the foot of the stairway 
and called: “Richard !”’ not harshly, but kindly. 

No answer came. 

“Richard!” His voice went up louder 
through the stairways and passages. But no 
sound, save echo, was returned, 

“T am certain he came in.” 

“It might have been some one else,’’ sug- 
gested thedomestic. “I haven’t seen anything 
of him for two or three hours.” 

Mr. Somers went up stairs to the lad's room. 
The doer was shut. He opened it and went 
in. Richard waslyingonthe bed. He did not 
stir, but lay crouching and motionless, like one 
exhausted by pain. His face was of an ashen 
hue. Mr. Somers noticed an expression of fear 
to sweep over it, as the boy’s large, strangely 
bright eyes turned upon him. As he advanced 
across the room, the fear and shrinking 
changed to something like the anguish of ter- 


or. 
: “O father!” he said, imploringly, “don’t!— 
don’t do it now!” and he lifted one arm as if 
to protect himself. 
Mr. Somers understood him, The appeal 
and movement touched his feelings deeply. 
“What ails you, my son?” The father’s 
voice was low, pitying, and full of tender- 
ness. 
Instantly the lines of fear died out of the 
boy’s face. His lips quivered—tears came 
brimming to his eyes. 
“My arm’s broke!’ he sobbed; and then 
the tears came raining over his cheeks. 
-“QO Richard!” ejaculated Mr, Somers, as he 
placed his hand softly on the boy’s forehead. 
“How did it happen ?” 
“I couldn’t yet back in half an hour, father, 
without running all the way; and I felt ugly 
here”—laying his hand on his breast—‘and 
didn’t try to go quickly. I went over the riv- 
er, because I was afraid to come home; and 
fell from a pile of boards,’ 
“Have you seen a doctor?” Mr. Somers in- 
quired anxiously. 
“Yes, sir. ‘They took me to the doctor's and 
he set my arm.” 
Mr. Somers bent over his child, with his 
hand tenderly pressed on his forehead for some 
moments, in silence; then, as his full heart 
overran in a current of emotion, he stooped 
and kissed him, murmuring: “My poor boy!” 
Richard did not understand all his father 
meant by the exclamation; but he felt that 
pity, forgiveness and love were in his heart; 
and these vere more to him than his sufferings, 
for, in their warmth and consolation, he for- 








“As surely as there is strength in this right 


to a close, looked at the time, and then from 


“O father!” he said, a light falling on his 
pale countenance—“love me, and I'll be good!” 
Oh, the power of love! Anger, rebuke, re- 
monstrance, punishment—these are but ele- 
ments of weaknessin comparison. How like 
a sharp thrust from the sword of conviction 
was this cry for love, sent up to Mr. Somers 
from the heart of his wayward, self-willed, 
stubborn, resistant and defiant son! 
“Richard.” It was a month from the day on 
which the arm had been broken. “Richard, I 
want you to go down to Mr. Baird's for me 
right quickly.” , 

The father spoke kindly, yet in a firm voice. 
Richard, who was reading, shut his book in- 
stantly, and coming to his father’s side, with 
a cheerful “Yes, sir!’ stood looking at him 
awaiting his message. F 
“Take this note to Mr. Baird and bring me 
an answer.” 

“Yes,sir.” And Richard took the note, and 
turning from his father, left his office with 
light and willing footsteps. 

“Love hath readier will than fear!” 

“Ah, good morning!” said Mr. Somers, turn- 
ing at the sound of a well-known voice and 
smiling a pleasant welcome. 

“I see you have found the better way,” re- 
marked the neighbor. 

“Yes, thanks to your timely uttered admo- 
nition,” was replied. “The better and the 
easier way. A harsh word seems to make 
leaden that boy’s feet; while a kind word gives 
them the wind’s lightness.” 

“If parents would only take this to heart,’ 
said the neighbor, “what a change would pass 
over thousands and thousands of troubled 
homes in ourland! How easy would the gov- 
ernment of chjldren become! Love moves by 
a sweet transfusion of itself, electrically; but 
anger, sternness, and appeal to fear, rule only 
by the law governing where force is opposed to 
force. The stronger subdues the weaker, and 
there follow perpetual reactions, rebellions 
and discord.” 


—_—— 


THE CAMEL’S HUMP. 


{From Hearth and Home.} 

Modern research has determined a curious 
circumstance in an organic contrivance in the 
camel and leech, unlike as they are in struc- 
ture, function and habits, which has reference 
to supplying them with food from a storehouse 
in their own bodies, till supplies are attainable 
from other sources. ; 
The hump is an immense collection of fat 
stored in reticulated cells, piled one upon 
another, which is concentrated food. When 
fodder cannot be had, as frequently occurs on 
their long caravan travels in the desert, a pe- 
culiar set of absorbent vessels draws upon the 
magazine—the hump—carrying the fat into 
circulation, till food from without puts a stop 
to the draft on the back. The hump is very 
sensibly diminished at times—even being al- 
most completely leveled, but that which was 
thus borrowed to sustain life temporarily is 
immediately replaced when the stomach is set 
in motion again in its accustomed manner. 

The medical leech, or blood-sucker, low as 
it is in the organic scale of life, is as carefully 
provided for in regard to the contingencies of 
life as the king of the country. As the blood 
passes down the gullet of the leech, the cur- 
rent divides right and left to enter two lateral 
tubes, instead of entering directly into the 
stomach. These canals are folded, zigzag, 
backward and forward in loops as it were, 
from the head to the tail. When perfectly 
filled, the leech lets go its hold. It is then 
plump and full, with a stock of food on hand 
that may ordinarily last from one to two years» 
in case it has no opportunity to take in anoth- 
er in that long time. : 


————_ 


IMMENSITY OF CREATION. 


Some astronomers have computed that there 
are no less than 75,000,000 of suns in this uni- 
verse. The fixed stars are all suns, having, 
like our sun, numerous planets revolving 
round them. The solar system, or that to 
which we belong, has about thirty planets, 
primary and secondary, belonging to it. The 
circular field of space which it occupies is in 
diameter 3,600,000,000 of miles; and that which 
it controls much greater. That sun which is 
nearest neighbor to ours is called Sirius, distant 
from our sun about 22,000,000,000 of miles. 
Now, if all the fixed stars are as distant from 
each other as Sirius is from our sun; if the 
solar system be the average magnitude of all 
the systems of the 75,000,000 of suns, what 
imagination can grasp the immensity of crea- 
tion? Every sun of the 75,000,000 controls a 
field of space about 10,000,000,000 of miles in 
diameter. Who can survey a plantation con- 
taining 75,000,000 of circular fields, each 10,- 
000,000,000 of miles? Such, however, is one 
of the plantations of Him who has measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with a span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance; Him who, sitting upon the orbit 
of the earth, stretches out the heavens as a 
curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in. 

What a wonderful universe we live in! 
How small we seem when we think of its vast- 
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MR. TILTON TO MR. GREELEY. 


Mr. Horace GREELEY:—My Friend :— 
This is the “off-year’ in politics, and the 
dull season in newspapers. The Tammany 
frauds constitute the only vital topic now astir, 


and this the Times possesses in feesimple. By | have the 


and by the opening battle against Grant’s re- 
nomination will thunder along the line,and 
your interest in this, whether as presidential 
candidate, or in your higher function as edftor 
of the Tribune, will engross your whole mind. 
Just now, in the lull, seems the best opportu- 
nity (if you care to welcome it) to accept a 
proposition which grew out of our correspond- 
ence of last week, namely,*that we should 
compare our views of Woman Suffrage—yours 
against and mine for it. But if you are sum- 
mering at your farm, I can hardly ask you to 
cease toying with your plough or ax for the 
sake of returning a day too soon to the habit- 
ual weariness of the most industrious of pens. 
So while I would be glad (yes, and honored) 
if you would notice some points which I here- 
with set, down, I shall take it as no discourtesy 
if prefer to discon‘inue this debate. 

- You believe in the principle of democratic 
government—in other words, as Mr. Lincoln 
phrased it, “government of the le, by the 
people, and for the peor e.” But this prin- 
ciple, as I hold it, includes both men and wo- 
men. The American republic is composed of 
both sexes. Its government exacts the alle- 
giance of both sexes. Its laws, to a great ex- 
tent, apply equally (though to too great an 
extent unequally) to both sexes. Its office- 
holders are, to no inconsiderable d of 
both sexes. Its taxes fall with unrelenting 
rigor on both sexes. Now, to make our insti- 
tutions logically consistent, the elective fran- 
chise should belong equally to both sexes. Is 
it not so? 

If. You believe, with Thomas Jefferson, that 
“sovernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’ But, among 
the “governed,” whose “consent” is to be thus 
given or withheld, about one-half are women. 
And yet the government, in defiance of its 
charter, which is the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, violates one of its fundamental 
principles by remorselessly denying to one-half 
its citizens any voice in making the laws under 
which they are to live and die. Is this right 
or wrong? 

Ili. You cling to trial by jury. Now, the 
courts teem with cases affecting the rights, in- 
terests and honor of women. For instance, 
take the case of a mother’s plea for the cus- 
tody of her children as against the claim of a 
divorced and drunken husband. I hold that 
no jury can adequately appreciate, and there- 
fore none can justly settle, such a case unless 
its twelve members include women as well as 
men. The horror which you have expressed 
of women “effective before juries,” leads me 
to say that I am personally acquainted with 
several amiable and excellent ladies at the 
West who are duly authorized attorneys-at-law 
and practitioners in the courts. And you 
yourself have not forgotten Portia? Now if 
women can stand and plead at the bar, tell me 
why they cannot sit and listen on the jury ? 

1V. You defend the American maxim of 
“no taxation without representation.’ But I 
can point you to an army of women who are 
compelled to submit to taxation, but who are 
not accorded representation. In England, this 
injustice has lately been swept away, and wo- 
men as well as men, if they own taxable prop- 
erty, exercise in that country the elective 
franchise. When Henry Vincent was last in 
New York, he told me that he saw three 
thousand women in Manchester go to the 
polls—just as they might have gone to the 
post-office, or to the city library, or to church. 
Why would you put the right of suffrage in a 
republic under greater restrictions than in a 
monarchy ? 

VY. Speaking of England, I remind you that 
its governmental head is a representative of 
that sex to whom you allow no share in the 
government at all. Your friend, John Bright, 
is happy to acknowledge that a woman may be 
rightfully and illustriously the chief of the 
state. But if that same woman were an 
American you would be distressed to see her 
exercising even the humble sovereignty of her 
simple citizenship. Is not the English view, 
as Mr. Bright holds it, more a credit to an en- 
lightened age than the American view, as you 
teach it? 

VI. You admit that women should have a 
chance to earn their living. Nothing which 
the optimists may say of the duty of every man 
to support some woman (either wife, mother, 


the solemn fact that, morning and evening, to 
and from their half-paid toil, past your office 
and mine, there marches an army of women 
who fight the battle of life alone—women who, 
by death, have lost the props of their lives— 
women whose sons moulder on their country’s 
battlefields—women, young and helpless, en- 
tering into their womanhood with no daily 
support save their own industry—women who, 
if they are to live in virtue and not in shame, 
must have work to do and wages for doing it. 
Now, in your speeches to workingmen, I have 
heard you say that one of their most precious 
privileges was the ballot. You have shown 
great skill in tracing a connection between the 
workingman’s suffrage and the workingman’s 
wages—how the mechanic, the farmer or the 
fisherman would find that the ballot in his hand 
was money in his pocket. No writer in the 
land has insisted more sedulously than you 
that the negro, in order to fix his wages and 
secure his pay, should have his franchise. 
Now, if the ballot will achieve all this for the 
wages of a man, lave the kindness to inform 
me why it will effect nothing for the wages of 
a woman? , 

VII. You are generous enough to acknowl- 
edge that women should have an education. 
They are as much entitled toitasmen, A 
generation or more ago, the New England 
high schools were opened to girls as well as 
boys. The result to-day is that the New Eng- 
land women, as a mass, are the most intelligent 
body of their sex in America. Now I want 
this good beginning carried to a better end by 
throwing open, not only our common schools, 
but our colleges and universities, to both sexes 
—instead of restricting these higher institu- 
tions, as now, to young men alone. If Michi- 
gan University and Oberlin and other colleges 
in the West are free to women, tell me why 
Yale and Harvard and other colleges of the 
East should not be conducted on the same 
humane and catholic plan ? 

VIII. You have expressed an abhorrence of 
the idea that your daughters should become 
public speakers. This, I confess, surprises me. 











Have I not seen you repeatedly presiding over 


public meetings addressed by women? Have 
you not proclaimed, both in the Tribune and 
elsewhere, the delight with which you used to 
sit under the ministry of Rey. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell? Furthermore, would it 
grieve or delight you if your daughters should 

ft of cone, and go before the public 
as Jenny Lind once did, or as Christine Nilsson 
now does? But what is the difference, in 
principle, between a woman's singing and a 
woman’s speaking ? 

IX. You say, “My conception of the nature 
and scope of the marriage relation renders my 
conversion to Woman Suffrage a moral impos- 
sibility.” Your implication is that Woman 
ney tends to dissolve marriage. If you 
mean by this that Woman Suffrage will give 
to women their just rights in the marriage re- 
lation, including the right to dissolve it for 

cause, then I should be still more eager 
or Woman Suffi than I now am. I quoted 
to you last week the declaration of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, “Resolved, 
that Woman Suffrage means the perpetuity of 
the marriage relation.” That resolution, I 
think, reflects the sentiment of the great body 
of Woman Suffragists. But my own view is 
that Woman Suffrage willneither destroy mar- 
riage on the one hand, nor perpetuate it on the 
other. For marriage is an interest common to 
women and men. How, then, will woman’s 
vote affect it more than man’s? Men have the 
franchise, but have they used it to vote away 
marriage? When women get the franchise 
will they use it to vote saat manner® No. 
If the marriage institution is ever to be done 
away, the first motion towards its abolition 
will come from men, not from women. It was 
Hamlet, not Ophelia, who said, “I will have 
no More m .’ Consider one thing, 
namely, the loving nature which God has given 
to woman. There is nothing that a woman so 
much wants asa home and to dwell in it as 
the happy wife of a noble husband, and as the 
loving mother of beautiful children. This is 
every woman’s ideal. Now if the ballot in her 
hand is to have any effect at all on her social 
life, will she voluntarily use this ballot for the 
destruction of what her soul considers the 
most sacred thing on earth? How can you 
persuade yourself that women would vote to 
abrogate that very marriage which men vote 
to maintain? But even if women would do 
this, would not you, and other men like you, 
be thereby proven tyrants over women in the 
marriage relation, and would not the neces- 
sity be plain that the civil laws regulating this 
relation should be reformed ? 

X. Your letter perorates into a “hearty ha- 
tred for free love and all its delusions.” 
What do you mean by free love? The term 
is not yet in the dictionaries and has no fixed 
meaning. When J say (as I do) that I am op- 
posed to free love, I mean by it the promis- 
cuous intercourse of the sexes, in contradis- 
tinction to the heart’s ideal of monogamic 
marriage. If this is your meaning of the 
word, then I join you in your rebuke of the 
doctrine and practice. But if by free love 
you imply, as many so-called free lovers do, 
simply a more liberal and humane treatment 
by the civil law of the whole subject of mar- 
riage and divorce—in other words, more lib- 
erty to the parties concerned, and less inter- 
ference by the State—then I have no sympa- 
thy with your accusation, and hold you to be 
wrong instead of right. Whatever may be 
your idea of the moral duties of husband and 
wife (and pemees I would not greatly differ 
with you here, certainly not in all you say of 
mutual patience and forgiveness), I respect- 
fully ask you to set forth how far the State 
laws—or, in other words, how far a majority 
of citizens—have any moral right to determine 
for any particular married couple whether 
these twain shall live together or go apart. 
Will you enlighten me? 

XI. You base your notion of divorce on the | 
Scripture, and yet it is far from Scriptural. 
Your words are, “Had not the Master spoken 
otherwise, I would not have deemed adultery 
a sufficient reason for dissolving a marriage.’’ 
But what is Christ’s idea of adultery? He 
says, “Whoso looketh upon a woman to lust 
after her hath already committed adultery 
with her in his heart.” Now if you base your 
doctrine of divorce on Christ’s definition of 
adultery, and if you press this doctrine to the 
full extent of that definition, you would di- 
vorce three-quarters or nine-tenths of all the 
marriages in Christendom. Moreover, turn- 
ing from Christ to Paul, I refer you to the sev- 
enth chapter of First Corinthians, and particu- 
larly to a memorable passage in it which Cony- 
beare and Howson have translated as follows: 
“If the unbelieving husband or wife seeks for 
a divorce, let it not be hindered ; for in such 
cases the believing husband or wife is not 
bound to remuin under the yoke’”’ Doyou not 
see that, in going to the Scripture to find there- 
in an ment against divorce, you find in- 
stead the most solemn and sweeping author- 
ization of divorce ? 

XII. You have the following suggestive sen- 
tence:—“That persistent, flagitious adultery 
in husband or wife affords good cause for di- 
vorce, I have not meant ¢o deny.” Well, 
then, would you alter our existing law, which 
grants divorce for adultery, into granting it 
only for “persistent, flagitious adultery”? It 
so, how will the law draw the line between 
persistent and casual, between flagitious and 
pardonable? What would you think of aprop- 
osition by moderate and occasional thieves to 
amend the law punishing theft so as to make 
it reach only “‘persistent, flagitious theft” ? 

XIII. You have helped to make, or at least 
to keep, the divorce law of our own State very 
illiberal and unjust. The State of New York 

ants divorce only for adultery, But all the 
New England States grant divorces for other 
causes, such as drunkenness, cruelty, deser- 
tion, failure to support, and the like. Willyou 
rebuke those States for this legislation, and 
call their citizens free lovers for adopting it? 
Or (what would be better) will you join me in 
an endeavor to import the Massachusetts legis- 
lation on this subject into our New York 
code? ; 

XIV. You helped to ratify the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. In so doing you 
builded better than youknew. These Amend- 
ments carry Woman Suffrage with them; and 
your argument against it comes too late. The 
case is as plain as a Japan crystal. The Four- 
teenth Amendment says:—’‘All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside.” Mr. Bingham, the author of this 
Amendment, admits that this word ‘‘persons’’ 
includes “women.” Whatever doubt, there- 
fore, has heretofore existed as to whether wo- 
men were citizens, that doubt was removed by 





the Fourteenth Amendment. Now the old 
Constitution, Article 4, said (and still says): 
“Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in 


| the million. The valuable contribution she | 
| has given to the cause of womanly independ- | 
| ence and genuine success could only be pro- | 


the several States.” What is the meaning of nounced a failure in the light of that higher | 


this? Even so | as Washington’s day, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, through 
Judge Bushrod Washington, decided that 
among these “‘privileges and immunities” was 
the right to exercise “the elective franchise.’’ 
Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, and the other 
me lights that have i!lumined the text of the 

onstitution, long ago united in declaring the 
same thing. The Fourteenth Amendment has 
since carried these “privileges and immuni- 
ties” a step beyond the Fourth Article. This 
Amendment, after having declared all “persons 
born or naturalized in the United States” to 
be “‘citizens’’ (including women as well as 
men), then immediately adds:—‘No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.’ In other words, 
no State shall “abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities,” either of men or women, among which 
is the “‘right to exercise the elective franchise.” 
So you see the links of the chain. All per- 
sons (including women) are citizens; all citi- 
zens have pore and immunities, including 
suffrage; therefore women, like other citizens, 
are entitled to suffrage. If there is any flaw 


in this argument, will you do me the favor to 


point it out? 


XV. You say, “Why should any man be the 


candidate for President of the Woman Suf- 
fragists? Logically and consistently, I feel 
that their candidate should be a woman.’’ To 
this I reply, that certainty I would have no ob- 
jection to a woman as a candidate either for 
the Presidency or any other office. And yet 
Woman Suffrage does not require a woman to 
be its candidate any more than negro suffrage 
demands a negro for alike position. You have 
been a prominent advocate of negro suffrage, 
and yet Ido not remember that you ever nom- 
inated a negro for President of the United 
States. Indeed, I once urged you to nominate 
Frederick Douglass for Vice-President, but 
you declined. And, if you will pardon me for 
the digression, since you have done me the 
honor to say that I “invented’’ you as a Presi- 
dential candidate, will you now let me gratify 
my roy! and unquenched instinct as an aboli- 
tionist by similarly “inventing” Mr. Douglass 
as the candidate for Vice-President on your 
ticket ? 

XVI. This leads me to refer to your sitting 
at Seeger Institute a few evenings ago as chair- 
man of a meeting called to hear a speech from 
Mr. R. B. Elliott, member of Congress from 
South Carolina—a negro. Iam _ you honor- 
ed him as you did; and all I ask you to do for 
woman’s enfranchisement is exactly what you 
have done for the negro’s. But, on that very 
evening, in spite of the fact that the American 
government still refuses the political rights of 
twenty millions of citizens on account of sex, 
you went to the Tribune office and prefixed to 
the report of the proceedings the astounding 
title, “Equal Rights to All.’’ Now, in view of 
your attitude on the Woman Question, will you 
not correct the next proof-sheet of your favor- 
ite catch-word into “Equal Rights for Half” ? 

Finally, your recent communication ad- 
dressed to me in my own journal was reprint- 
ed by you in yours, but not a line of my reply 
there accompanied it, although the other daily 
papers of New York did equal justice to both 
sides of the controversy. 1 mention this fact 
for the sake of pledging that every word which 
you may say as a rejoinder to this present let- 
ter, if you print your remarks in the Tribune, 
shall be faithfully reprinted in the Golden Age. 
In this way, since I can never hope to equal 
you in ability, I shall at least have the honor 
of excelling you in fairness. Ever your friend, 

THEODORE TILTON. 

“Tut GOLDEN AGE,” August 14, 1871. 


————_ —- 


“THE THREE SUCCESSFUL GIRLS.” 


The tive of this book is quite opportune at 
this transition period of the rights of women, 
and if— 

“ Tis true that sense is shown—depend upon it, 
As much in choice of theme as writing on it,” 


Wwe may conclude that the “battle of the 
books” is already half won by the author of the 
“Three Successful Girls.’’, The American pub- 
lic will notice that title; for; however indiffer- 
ent or irreligious the Yankee mind may be in 
many respects, there is one divinity it never 
fails to worship, even in women; and that is— 
success. Should this first book of Miss Julia 
Crouch obtain a wide popularity (which seems 
very probable) we may feel assured of the 
“success” of one of the three “girls,” and 
“‘guess’’ at the probable success of many others 
in real life—as competitors fur the laurels of 
high achievement on the three planes of “au- 
thorship,” “music,” and “art,” represented by 
the three heroines of the story. 

With such qualities as,these heroines are en- 
dowed with, failure is not in the programme, 
whatever place in the field of literature the fine- 
spun critics may assign to the authoress. 
Her book is written with a purpose, and will 
survive their criticism. That purpose is to 
prove the possibility of womanly achievement, 
even in defiance of social and material disabil- 
ities. ‘ 

Conscious that neither “sensational’’ nor 
merely ‘“‘literary” authorship is a sufficient 
guarantee of success, the writer of this semi- 
novel seems to have set out with a higher aim. 
She evinces a fair degree of executive and ar- 
tistic genius in her effort to illustrate her aim 
in a fresh book, which is the more valuable for 
being to a large extent a “new departure” in 
jiterature, and as such, not to be judged by. the 
popular standards of novelistic criticism. She 
attempts to clothe the less “sensational” and 
more useful qualities of practical life with al] 
the attractiveness of popular romance, and 
with far more than its glory and honor. 

Of course, absolute success, in such a diffi- 
cult path, would have been a miracle. It 
would have been comparatively easy for the 
author, knowing the avidity with which “tales 
of romance” are’ devoured by an abnormal 
public taste, to write a novel to interest 


| ideal which promises yet greater achievement, 
| in the future, from the same gifted pen. 
May the ‘‘three successful girls” make their | 
way into the homes and hearts of the Ameri- | 
can pecple, remoulding the tastes and exalting 
the aims of women, and of men, until a nobler, | 
but not less fascinating literature is established, 
and critics aré born who can measure the mer- 
its of a book not written or inscribed to the 
popular goddess. Meanwhile let Goethe’s key 
to success be applied. “I honor,” said he, ‘‘the 
man who understands distinctly what it is he 
wishes; who unweariedly advances; who 
knows the means conducive to his object, and 
who can seize and use them.” B. J.B. 


HUMOROUS, f 


The future state—San Domingo. 
A seamstress’ exclamation—A hem! 
“Natural selection’’—Choosing a wife. 


“Cash advances”—Making up to a rich 
widow. 


There is a vague rumor that Brigham Young 
is about to be divorced. 


oe and geese are the animals that 
can stand the longest on one leg. 


It is a queer woman who asks no questions, 
but the woman who does is the querist. 


Motto for a rejected suitor—He wooed and 
she wouldn’t. He cooed, and she couldn't. 


The young lady who thought she could 
make her voice clear by straining it made a 
great mistake. 


One of the toasts drunk at a recent celebra- 
tion was: “Woman; she requires no eulogy 
—she speaks for herself!” 


Punch says: “What in woman is called 
curiosity, in a man is grandiloquently magni- 
fied into the spirit of inquiry.” . 


_ “Was the Roman matron, whose sons were 
jewels, a mother of pearls?’’ “No, my child; 
the Cracchi were Cornelians.” 


Lots of young ladies don’t know the names 
of their best friends; some do not even know 
what their own names may be ayear hence. 


The pupils in one of our Western schools 
are taught to apply the feminine gender to all 
vessels except “men-of-war and mail steamers.” 


In describing a new organ, a rural editor 
says, “The swell died away in a delicious suffo- 
cation, like one singing a sweet song under the 
bed-clothes.”’ 


Said a pompous husband, whose wife had 
stolen up behind him and given him a kiss, 
“Madam, I consider such an act indecorous.’’ 
“Excuse me,” said the wife, “I didn’t know it 
was you.” 


An old bachelor recently gave the following 
toast: “Woman—the morning-star of infancy, 
the day-star of manhood, and the evening-star 
of age. Bless our stars, and may they always 
be kept at telescopic distances!” 


“My little angel,” asked a fond husband, “are 
you comfortable in your corner?” “Yes, 
thanks.” “You do not feel the cold?” “Not 
at all”’ “Your window closes easily?” “Very 
nicely, dear.” “Then come and take my place,’’ 


A fashionable lady covered with jewelry and 
having on a lace bonnet and shawl complained 
of the cold and asked a Quaker what she should 
do to get warm. “I really don’t know,” said 
the Quaker, “unless thee should put on another 
breastpin.”’ 

“How easy these cars'ride!” observed a ru- 
ral traveller on the New York and New Haven 
road; “what kind of springs do they use?” 
‘Saratoga springs,” replied his facetious com- 
panion. “I have heard ofthem,” rejoined the 
rural traveller, in a gratified manner. 


“Mother,” said a little girl who was engaged 
in making her doll an apron, “I believe 1 will 
be a duchess when I grow up.” “How do you 
ever expect to become a duchess, my daugh- 
ter?” her mother asked. ‘Why, by marrying 
a Dutchman, to be sure,” replied the girl. 


A few days since, in the course of the trial of 
Dr. Lanahan, before the Book Committee of 
the Methodist church, Rev. Mr. Moore made 
the statement that “a Methodist preacher had 
been hung, and more ought to be;’’ where- 
upon ogee brother promptly asked, “Which 

oore a? 


The Rev. Richard Wilkins delivered himself 
of a sermon in the church of St. Michael, 
Swanmore, England, in which he stated as 
his belief that there would be twelve women 
to one man who would enter Heaven. This 
he stated, was a calculation of his own, and 
was based on sacramental confession. 


Mr. Alcott, who is a hard rider of the vege- 
tarian hobby, once said to Dr. Walker of Har- 
vard College, “I think that when a man lives 
on beef, he becomes something like an ox; if 
he eats mutton he begins to look sheepish, 
and if he eats pork may he not grow to be 
swinish?” ‘*That may be,” said Dr. Walker; 
“but when a man lives on nothing but vegeta- 
bles, I think he’s apt to be pretty small pota- 
toes!” - 


Jolin Smith is as ubiquitous and many-lived 
as ever: in looking over our exchanges, we dis- 
cover that John recently drowned himself in 
New Orleans; died in a fit in St. Paul; was 
hanged for stealing in Little Rock; was scald- 
ed to death in Cincinnati; broke his neck by a 
fall in Boston, and was run over by a railway 
in Charleston. Poor John! he is ever under- 
going martyrdom for the sins of the Smith fam- 
ily. 











An agent for a large life insurance compa- 
ny in New Yor’ called some time since on a 
gentleman with the hope of insuriyg his life, 
On asking whether the gentleman was not de- 
desirous of taking out a life policy, he was met 
with the reply that ifthe company could in- 
sure himin the future state, he was perfectly 
willing. This seemed to be a poser, but the 
agent promptly replied that he was sorry to say 
his company was prevented by its charter 








from issuing any fire risks. 


THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


TRADE 
*“sMUuUVIT 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to arly part of New England‘and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 
Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 





WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
July15. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 
THE 
St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 
A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year. ......e+.sseceeeees 3.00 
GUNG: cc cc ccceccccsevcecesenseccen eee. ces $11.00 
MR GOREN: cece cecccccecsovescces cone caceosouees 15.00 


Ninecopies per year, and one to getter-up ofclub 18. 
Twelve “ “ # « as 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 24, 6m 


Home of Health. 
Boarding in New York at Dr, E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison oupere. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
gormenent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
he house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 
June 10. : ly 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
moat thoroughty. tested 
mos 

FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
ight, and the most pop- 
ular, 












This practical and eas- 
ily man Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
ex, ent; study, cap- 

ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


{TS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants o 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. e 

Cay” Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Hi. C. HAYDEN, Agent; 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 





F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Beston, Mass. 
Freperic Voct, 
May 27. 


8. C. Vou. ly 

DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 

+ Knowa all over New England as 

THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 87 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys oy students, 16th 
y ay 27. 


year. y 27. 


DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with iroproved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for cash, or $1.25 

r day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, nea’ 
re i quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 60 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piaro Ce. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President, 
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“DISRESPECT TO CHRISTIANITY.” 


Sometimes one accidentally finds an oppor- 


tunity to give a Woman’s Rights lecture, time | 


and place not previously arranged. It was my 
good fortune, last Sabbath, to come upon such 
a golden chance, and it is unnecessary to say, 
it was improved to the uttermost. My Sab- 
bath school class is composed of young ladies | 
—Norma! School scholars, who are preparing 
for the business of teaching. They are bright 
pupils, standing on the threshold, and enjoying 

the prospect which the coming years disclose. 
On the alert for something new and exciting, 
yet they are as afraid of “Woman's Rights” as | 
if it were a thing of flesh and blood, half hu- 
man and half beast—a kind of revived Centaur. 

While we were asking and answering ques- 

ions, with all the assurance of veteran theolo- 

ians, and just about as sure in our positions— 
for are not these “driven about by every wind 
of doctrine” ?—didn’t we come toa stand-still, 
to a “parting of the ways,” on the following 
question, whicli you will find on the Berean 
Lesson Leaf for August: “Is it any disre- 
spect to Christianity, that more women than 
men follow it?” 

Hundreds of teachers asked that bani | 
last Sabbath, and we venture the assertion 
that three per cent. of them never touched the 
height nor depth of its meaning. Probably the 
man who originated the profound question 
meant no disrespect to woman, but so common 
and easy is ‘the habit to give her the “left 
hand of fellowship,” that it is done almost in- 
stinctively, and she accepts it without demur. 

“What do you think of it, girls? Is it your 
opinion that Christianity has suffered loss from 
such an infliction? Is it not surprising that 
it should maintain a respectable position, so 
hampered by women? Do younot think that 
if this great spiritual power had been given ex- 
clusively to men, that long ago the nations of 
the earth would have known the Lord ?” 

“JT declare, it is a queer question,” said a 
blue-eyed girl, “but I did not think about it 
when I studied my lesson. I answered it in 
the negative, and went on.” 

Amy vouchsafed the opinion that “it insin- 
uates something against women—it hints in- 
directly that they lower or weaken what they 
espouse.” 

Lucy was positive that she “never read 
anything quite so insulting.” 

“And yet, girls, indignant as you are, you 
never noticed it until your attention was called 
to it. There is no condition so hopeless as 
the one which does not realize its own abject- 
ness. This question is a very mild insult—it 
need not stir you to belligerent words. If this 
were all that women had to endure, there 
would be reason in heaping anathema upon 
the question. But when, on every strect, in 
yonder school-building, in the court-house and 
in the laws there expounded, there are so 
many wrongs inflicted upon her, more griev- 
ous to be borne,tbe insinuation couched in 
this question is more laughable than provok- 
ing.” 

“Why, what are they?” asked the class in 
astonishment. 

The old, old story was repeated, and it found 
illustration right under their eyes. The full 
force of injustice is yet to be felt by them, 
when they go out from home, to buy bread for 
themselves. Poverty of resources yet to be 
realized, when, failing in one or two avoca- 
tions, they turn to others more congenial, aud 
find a brother has prior claim. Three mer 
teach in our public school. - Their united 
salaries are as much as six of the best lady 
teachers, A man is superintendent, butas in 
Dayton, when a competent woman can be 
found who will teach for one-third less, she 
will be employed, and the newspapers will 
glorify the Board for its magnanimity to wo- 
man! Tardy, selfish magnanimity! 

“Can you not think of something besides 
teaching you would like to do, Amy ?” 

“Yes. I have always wanted to be a clerk 
for father. I wanted he should let me take 
book-keeping when Hugh did, so that I could 
be a good accountant.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Girls did not need to know any more about 
figures than they could learn in Ray’s ‘ Third 
Part.’ Nobody would hire a girl—I had better 
learn to run the sewing-machine.” 

“Did you think that your father was better 
to Hugh than to you? That he was giving 
him a better outfit for work than you?” 


“No; I did not think about it. I gave it up, | 


and concluded to teach, but I am almost dis- 
couraged, for it seems to me there are twenty 
teachers for every vacancy.’’ 

“And so there are. It is this readiness ‘to 


give up, this ‘not thinking about it, that | 


gives, and has given to men, the more honor- 
able and lucrative positions which they now 
hold, some say, by ‘Divine right.’ Do you 
know, girls, what ‘Woman's Rights’ means? 
What it demands?” 

“Why, yes—it means that women want to 
vote.” 

“Ts that all? And do you know what vot- 
ing means, and how much it can do for you 
and me ?”’ 

Not one hada clear idea about it. A con- 
fused jumble of Bloomers, deserted homes, 
loud talking, office-seeking women, helpless, 
snubbed men and orphaned children, passed 
panoramic through their minds, and into their 


answers, and they added with charming sin- | ain ae Methodist minister of ¢ Kingston, 
}- | cerity, “We have always laughed at W: oman ’s | who is a live man, and instant in season and 


tights, but we begin to see what it means.’ 
“Every laugh rivets the fetters upon your 
own hands and feet. Every obstacle thrown 


, in the way of its success retards your own pro- | 


jin more ways than you dream of. If Wo- 
| man’s Rights prevailed, you and Hugh would 
| stand on an equality, and whatever your hands 
found to do, that they could do, as Hugh does, 


' and no critical tongue would say ‘you are out 


| of your sphere.’ Girls are more circumscribed 
| in towns of this size than in cities. Society 
| has keener eyes and sharper arrows in a place 

where life would stagnate, if each one minded 
his own business. Ifa father should take his 
daughter into partnership, she would be a tar- 
get at once, and the father set down as an easy- 
going fool, who did not see ahead. Such part- 
nership in a city is counted not only respect- 
able, but commendable.’’ 

The superintendent’s bell forbade further 
talk. The lesson was only half finished, for its 
central question had led us into new paths, 
and we could not turn back. Two days later 
| we overheard these girls talking together on 
| the street, and their conversation was a de- 
fense of **Woman’s Rights.” The seed sown 
was germinating. 

“When we begin to earn money,” they 
whispered to me, “we want to read some Wo- 
man’s Rights paper. What one shall we take ?” 
The answer was prompt, “The Woman’s 
JOURNAL.” Miriam M, CoLe, 


THE CAMPAIGN OPENED. 


A telegram saying tersely, “Will meet you at 
Chillicothe, Monday, P. M.,” found me at 
Cove Farm, a sequestered spot among the bills 
of Southern Ohio. Then a ten miles’ ride over 
hill and dale in the mail-coach, and thirty miles 
more by rail, brought me to C., where I 
was met by our good friend, Mrs. R. A. Sharp, 
whose carriage was in waiting. I finished the 
day’s journey with a twelve miles’ drive 





the State. 

The day had been intensely hot, thermome- 
ter standing at 98 deg., but as the sun sank 
behind the far-off hills and the cool evening 
breeze sprang up, the sentinels of night took 
their accustomed stations on the battlements 
above, and the crickets and katydids began 
their evening concert below, we thanked God 
for the blessedness of existence on this beauti- 
ful earth. In due time we reached the vicin- 
ity of Kingston, Ross County, Ohio, where we 
were invited to participate in the annual suf- 
frage picnic on Wednesday, the 16th of Au- 
gust. 

The society of Kingston is composed of such 
material as to warrant not only its permanence, 
but its constant growth and activity. And it 
is only necessary to mention the names of Mr. 
Jones, who is the President, the Sharps, 
Boggses, Sniders, Whitzels, and in fact nearly 
all the old established families of this intelli- 
gent and wealthy community, to prove that in 
this part of the State, at least, suffrage is not 
only popular but prospering. Kingston is the 
banner society in Ohio. Last year they in- 
augurated the plan of a grove meeting, with 
such success as to encourage them to make it 
annual, The present meeting was held on the 
grounds of Mr. Snider, in one of “God’s first 
temples.” A platform was erected for the 
speakers, with seats in front for the audience, 
a goodly number, however, sitting in their 
carriages, which had been drawn around the 
stand for the purpose. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 
o'clock by the President, who introduced Mrs, 
R. A. 8. Janney, of Columbus, chairman of 
the State Executive Committee, who made a 
short address in her characteristic, quiet, but 
earnest manner, followed by an explanation of 
the present state of the work, and the prospect 
and plans for the fall and winter. Mrs. Jan- 
ney was followed by Rev. George Carpenter, 
the former beloved pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Kingston, now of Washington, Fay- 
| ette County. Mr. Carpenter is a man of deep 
piety and most exemplary life, having a strong 
hold on the affections of the community, as 
was evinced by the rapt attention they gave to 
| his eloquent words, indorsing our movement 
as not for woman alone, but for the world, and 
the advancement of the Master’s kingdom. 

After Mr. C.’s address we adjourned for 
the “nooning” and the feast for the physical 
| man,—no insignificant feature of all such oc- 
casions,—and in less time than it takes to tell 
it, the friends had their table-cloihs spread in 
| along liné on the grass, with a wing at right 
angles, and seating ourselves on the grass as 
in primitive times, and not forgetting to ask 
God’s blessing, amid much chat and good 
cheer and anecdote we partook of the good 
things provided. After dinner the meeting was 
again called to order, and the President intro- 
| duced Mrs. E, D. Stewart, of Springfield, who. 
| at some length, endeavored to meet the usual 
objections -to suffrage, and made her plea for 
women, and their right to help do the work of 
the world on the same conditions that men 
| have. And if she was not as brilliant in man- 
ner, or profound in matter, as the audience 
had a right to expect, she is glad to have so 
good an apology as that dinner to offer. 

The closing speech was made by Rev. E. H. 








through one of the most beautiful portions of | 


| gress, limits your resources, impoverishes you | 


| 


| out on the subject of woman’s enfranchise 
ment, as on all other progressive movements. 
The charming feature of the occasion was 
the unanimity of feeling and enthusiasm man- 
ifested among the people, who, as we have said, 
are not behind any in the State in intelligence 
and wealth. But that which most of all 


| caused us to thank God and take courage was 


| the sight of those good, brave and pious men, 








working with a zeal not a whit inferior to the 
women for the cause, saying it was not ours 
only, but a common cause. 

- “The countenance of a friend doeth good 
like medicine,’ so have we been cheered, en- 
couraged and strengthened by this visit to our 
friends in Kingston. And thus propitiously 
has the campaign in Ohio been opened. Let 
every society in the State follow the example, 
and in less than three thonths, the whole State 
will be in a blaze of enthusiasm. Wherever 
we go we find that subject which interests the 
people most, and upon which they most de- 
sire information, is Woman Suffrage; and they 
are waiting, expecting and desiring to hear it 
discussed. E..D. STEWART. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Two years ago there we were women physicians 
in Boston, who strongly opposed Woman Suf- 
frage, who are to-day among its most earnest 
advocates. Their eyes have been opened tu 
see the need of this right of franchise by their 
inability to obtain admission to the city hos- 
pitals in any other way. They have petitioned, 
begged, implored the “‘powers that be,’’ for 
this, their just right, most unjustly withheld 
from them. They have patiently waited and 
hoped year after year that their prayers would 
be heard, their petitions granted, till patience 
is exhausted and hope is dead. Now they ex- 
pect these privileges, which they have for 
many years been so earnestly seeking, only 
when they can claim them as a legal right. 
A Boston oculist of note lately made this sage 
remark: “If women intend to practice medi- 
cine, they ought to educate themselves prop- 
erly for the profession.’”’ And yet that same 
oculist has been among the most bitter oppo- 
nents to the admission of women medical stu- 
dents into the hospitals for the advantage of 
clinics. Man’s consistency is truly incompre 
hensible to woman often, and I confess to hav- 
ing found it so in this case. But not with- 
standing his opposition and his inconsistency, 
before his eyes are blind with age, there will 
be in the city of Boston a woman oculisi whose 
operations will rival his own in brilliancy, or I 
am no prophet. N.S. D. 





MRS. FAIR. 


Epitor JoURNAL:—Your Eastern journals 
are discussing, almost as frequently and as 
warmly as our California papers, the case of 
the miserable and guilty Mrs. Fair, who has 
been made notorious, not only by her crime, 
but because she has been raised to a false 
prominence by those who have sought, whether 
wisely or unwisely, to cail attention, through 
her case, to the legal and social injustice done 
to women. 

No doubt the right of every woman to be 
tried by a jury of her peers, and by laws in 
whose making she has had some voice, will be 
maintained by every friend of equal justice. 
But it must be accounted as a misfortune that, 
in contending for a principle, one should forget 
the question at issue and become a partisan of 
the culprit. A greater misfortune, when the 
culprit, in herself, represents the most flagrant 
violations of morality and purity, and belongs 
to a class who degrade womanhood to a level 
with the brute; who use beauty, talent and 
womanly charm to help enslave men in their 
passions and to doubly degrade their sister- 
women. Mrs. Fair represents a class of bold, 
bad women who hold every gift and grace as 
stock in trade, whereby they may obtain the 
wealth to gratify a love of ease and luxury, 
and feed a sense of power, not only over men, 
but over other women. It may be that socie- 
ty, which constantly teaches the young girl to 
make her appeal to men thr ugh her personal 
attractions, and so culpably limits her possi- 
bilities of self-support by honorable employ- 
ments, is partly guilty in all such cases as this. 
But so could we throw the responsibility of 
every crime from the criminal upon society. 
And while I believe it to be the difficult duty 
of to-day to create a “‘new departure’ for wo- 
men in the direction of self-dependence and 
greater purity, I do not believe that it is ac- 
complished by any attempt to make a martyr 
of a woman so guilty, and so heartions § in her 
guilt, as Mrs. Fair. 

Surely if any should claim our sympathies 
it is the poor wife and mother, who has en- 
dured, through so many sad years, the pres- 
ence of a husband who undervalued and vio- 
lated her claim upon him, and degraded her 
and her children by his unworthy life. Her 
personal dignity has been outraged and her 
self-respect undermined by a course of flagrant 
and open disregard on the part of her husband, 
and the flaunting, impudent and triumphant 
assumptions of a woman who left no stone 
mnturned, no art untried, to keep her husband 
from her. The atrocity of years was brought 
to aclimax by the murder of that husband be- 





fore - eyes, making public} her wrong and the. 
scandal of his life, and covering the name 
which her children must bear with everlasting 
shame. 

That sad scene in court, where her hus- 
band’s mistress insults her, could hardly excite 
an added indignation in the poor heart of 
Mrs. Crittenden, so used must she be by this 
time to heavier hurts from this woman. Re- 
sentment was probably lost in a deeper woe. 
But it should be a revelation of the animus of 
Mrs. Fair to those, at least, who believe the 
marriage vow has some meaning, and to whom 
vice is ugly whether in woman or man. We 
must not allow our attention to be drawn aside 
from the real aspects of the situation by any 
false cry of “unprotected woman.” Let us 
protest with all our might against capital pun- 
ishment; against the injustice of any citizen 
being tried by a jury not of her peers; against 
the social immorality which makes such wo- 
men as Mrs. Fair possible; but let us not im- 
peril our sense of right and wrong by calling 
black white, where a woman is concerned. 

It ought not to be a matter of regret that 
this vexing question of sexual relationships and 
the rights and wrongs of marriage is being 
discussed,—though, as yet, no one says any- 
thing very wise upon the subject. This is in- 
cidental to a transitional period in any reform, 
and in so delicate a matter a great deal that is 
foolish, a great deal that is unjust and cruel, 
will be said, before; we come to the right thing. 
During this weary and perplexing period, while 
society is being, as it were, made over, and 
filthy muck-heaps of licentiousness, long hid- 
den from human gaze, are raked open to the 
sun, let us be careful to make our protest in 
the interest of virtue and not vice ;—let us be- 
ware of perpetuating the rottenness of the past 
by accepting any less exacting a standard of 
chastity for women, lest we weaken our de- 
mand for greater chastity among men. We 
must not endure a glossing-over of crime either 
ip man or woman, lest we gradually undermine 
the public conscience, already too dull; and 
this, too, in the interest of the crintinal, who 
is the greatest sufferer. 

Here is what we have boasted would come 
of Woman Suffrage: greater purity, temper- 
ance, and better order in the State. If this is 
not what Woman Suffrage means, better it 
never come. 

And this is what it means, for even those 
who have espoused Mrs. Fair have been blind- 
ed in their judgment by so keen a sense of 
woman’s wrongs, and her helplessness under 
them, that they instinctively plead the cause 
of this guilty woman as the cause of woman. 
If they have forgotten the outraged wife it is 
because circumstances have thrown her in the 
background. 

Once give women a fair chance; give them 
the protection of a just, uncarping public opin- 
ion, and the undeniable power of’ the ballot, in 
“college, market and court,” and they would 
be quick to see the danger of excusing im- 
morality and crime in woman as in man. 

This tragical event of Mr. Crittenden’s 
murder by Mrs. Fair might throw some light 
on the vexed question as to the power of “af- 
finity” and easy divorce laws, alone, to produce 
happiness in marriage. Here was a relation 
resting solely on “attraction,” and so far as laws 
go, easily dissolved. It did not prevent the 
misery of both parties or restrain them from 
violating the bond which they recognized. 
While itis certain that no marriage can be 
happy without affinity; it is equally certain 
that a union with affinity may be unhappy 
where the parties are selfish, violent and un- 
just. With low people the word affinity must 
have alow meaning, as the word marriage has 
come to have; and it follows that to have hap- 
pier marriages we must simply have better men 
and women. 

If wise legislation can help to create an at- 
mosphere in which the conjugal virtues may 
grow more vigorously, God grant that a true, 
inward reform of men’s and women’s lives 
keep step with legal amelioration and bring 
about a better era. Yours, F.B. A. 

SAn Jose, CAL., “Aug. - 1871. 





The Homoeopathic ‘College and 
Hospital for Women, 
In CLEVELAND, OHIO, commences its winter course 
of Medical Lectures the second Tuesday in October, 
which end the firstof March ensuing. Students must 
enter the first day of the term. Address 
B. CYRIAX, M. D.. 
Aug. 19. 10t Dean of the Faculty. 


Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 





Aug. 19, BOSTON, MASS. 19t 
“Woman's Medical College’ 
PENNGYLVANIA. 


"North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec- 
ond Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1871. 
Clinical advantages of an extended character are 

provided. 

For Catalogue and vd Sepeemnetion, address 

ANN PRES M. D., Dray. 
Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., SEc’y. 
Aug. 19. 3m 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
‘ Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 


; ly Aug. 5 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 
_Aug.5. tf RE. APTHORP, Post Building. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side df Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate. 
Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
sapestes and dealer in Decalcomanie, a 
Materials, Holly Wood articles, A 
Free Instructions in Decalco’ manie. ax aL 
Fruit, Ae. taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new grorens, taught in one, les- 
son. comanie Depot, 351 Washington Stree 
May 27. iy 











A.M. McPHAIL & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| tae Do On 8 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices, Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Beston. 
C. W. TorNER. H, R. Cueney. 
June 24. ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Oflice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
On DR, SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted 

ly Jan 28. 








upon ail Disea-ee 





Mercy B. Jackson, ) em 
681 TREMONT S8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No, 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and —_ s ) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ay 2 27. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Cacme Vuln tan” Boston. 


(a> Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M, SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, ly Jan. 15. 


Cc. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds o Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June ld. 136 Washington St.» Boston. 6m 


For High Schools! 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


A went long felt will now be supplied. The HOUR 
OF SINGING, compiled by the distinguished compos- 
er, L.O. EMERSON, and by W. 8S. TILDEN, a faithful 
and successful Teacher of Music in High Schools, is 
filled with good and appropriate music, which may be 
sung in one, two or three parts, and a portion in four 
pats. There is also a Comprehensive Elementary 
Course, and a Collection of “Hymns and Tunes” for 
opening and closing. 

Price, 90 cents. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 














Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 
E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Jana. G. STEVENS, Mary E. — 
an 


MARSTON’S | -DINING-SALOON, 
‘FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattice Ste, 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. 
Mar. 5. tf 





Chauncy-Hall School. 
The Forty-fourth year will commence on the 11th 
of September. A complete course of instruction is 
iven to both sexes, commencing in the Preparatory 
epartment with the rudiments, and fitting pupils for 
business, scientific schools, or college. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c., may be found at 
the bookstores of Osgood & Co., and A. Williams & 
Co., and at Thomas Groom & o's. The Principal « 
may be -een at the Schoolhouse in Essex Street, on 
Saturdays, and on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 8th and 
9th, from 9 to 2 o'clock, when arrangements for the 
coming rene will be made. CUSHINGS & —— 





Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and price for yim ny ee 
mos, Engravings, etc. Old frames regild 
gravings cleansed equal to new, Fatcenertout. on 
Velvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
to order by JIN LOMBARD, 
June 3.° 13t 22 School St., Boston. 











June 10. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 
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